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* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 


ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 


the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 


united efforts as will secure for ev ery child the highest advan- 


tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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Because of the P.T.A. thousands of young citizens in every community in America are priv- 
ileged to enjoy these, their inalienable rights—a sturdy, vigorous body; a sound mind, 
properly educated; a firm spiritual faith; and a home where love and joy abound. Today, 
on the threshold of its fiftieth year, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
stands, as it has always stood, ready to serve the needs of childhood wherever they exist. 








' 


The Crestidents ' Message 





Answering the Immediate Summons 


E Americans have just fought a war for the highest ideals, for the principles embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter and in the Charter of the United Nations Organization. When we were actually fighting, the issues 
seemed clear, and it was comparatively easy to work in unity toward common ends. Yet now, in this first year of 
a new era, we find ourselves in the midst of confusion and conflict. Many complex and immediate problems 


clamor for solution. Before they can be solved, however, it is important for us to ask ourselves some very big 
questions—important also that we answer them honestly: 


Do we truly believe in the high ideals to which we supposedly give allegiance? If so, have we the courage to make them 


realities? Are we willing to change some of our own outmoded thinking, abandon our old prejudices? Or, now that the war is 
over, do we want to return to old ways of doing things? 


Several years ago, while deep in war activities, the National Congress took time to look ahead a bit, to see 


what some of our tasks might be after the war was won. At that time we stated that on a national scale our 
effort must fall into three major fields of endeavor. We defined them thus: 


1. We must make democracy work at home. We all admit that our democracy has many faults. 
have the power to remedy those faults if we will only use it. 
i 2. We must see to it that our soldiers do not have reason to become disillusioned. 
their share in building the new world for which they have fought. 





. . . But we 


. . . They are young and will have 





3. We must see to it that our younger children are given what they need and all that they need. They must have the right 
sort of homes, good nutrition, and physical and mental health. They must have an education that will train 


their minds and also their hearts; for they will have a task even harder than fighting the war—helping to build 
a new order that will ensure peace. 


The time to which we looked forward then is here today. Let us therefore rededicate ourselves to these 
three goals. Much of the legislation we are supporting in our communities, states, and the nation is related to 
one or another of these objectives. But we need far more than legislation—no matter how good that legislation 
may be. We need better human relationships, and human relationships depend on people—on you and me and 
on how well we do our job as citizens of a free country. 

That job is to study the affairs of our nation, to learn facts, to make objective decisions, to act courageously, 
and to feel our obligations as citizens of the world—but always with the knowledge that our first responsibilities 
begin in the home. Because every one of us is an important member of our democracy, we must learn to see what 


we do each day as part of the whole pattern we are weaving for the future, not as a series of trivial, unrelated 
incidents. 


LECTIONS come with the spring each year. In these elections we must help to find the solution to many of our 
E problems. This year it is absolutely vital that we know the attitudes of candidates for public office. Do they 
cling to outgrown and outworn doctrines, or do they believe that democracy can be a living, dynamic force? 
Will they translate this force into action, face social and economic problems squarely? Let us demand the an- 
swers to these questions before elections, not after it is too late. 

Many of the things that vex us so sorely now are part of a new chapter in the age-old upward struggle of 
the common man. Others are the bitter fruit of war and the result of the evil passions and distorted thinking that 
cause wars. These are truly “‘times that try men’s souls,” but for the sake of our children and their world we must 
be just as courageous in winning the peace as we were courageous in war. Above all, let us realize that peace has 
its price and that it demands of us as much sacrifice and selflessness as did the war. 

We parents and teachers have the key to the future in our hands if only we will hold fast to our vision of 
what may be, if only we are great enough and wise enough to translate this vision into reality. Let’s begin at 


our spring elections! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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IT’S OUR JOB 


TO CURB CRIME 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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HE Federal Bureau of Investigation, like the 

teaching profession, is a service career. In 

each, members lay aside hope for personal 
wealth, for positions of affluence. In each, the goal 
is the same—a lifetime of devoted duty in the best 
interests of humanity. 

Among other things, our humanitarian objec- 
tives demand the complete repression of crime. Yet 
there has always been criminality, and today’s 
world is being shaken on its orbit by an intense 
upsurge of lawlessness. Because of it modern youth 
faces a black future . . . unless—! 

The files of the FBI contain the fingerprint 
records of six million persons who have been ar- 
rested as law violators. On a nation-wide average 
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this means that every group of twenty-three indi- 
viduals selected at random contains at least one 
person previously taken into custody to protect 
society and made to answer for his antisocial acts. 
Further, more than half of all people arrested are 
second offenders. This situation is alarming to all 
decent citizens, but it is especially shocking to 
parents and teachers, who have the responsibility 
for developing character and citizenship in our 
children and youth. 

Like trustees, parents cannot delegate to others 
their obligations to their children. But the fact 
remains that neglect, selfishness, and loose morals 
have had and are having their deplorable effects 
on our young people today. 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 


The Delinquency Picture 


resis of failure in the rearing of youth is 
clearly portrayed in the FBI’s summary of 
nation-wide arrest records. More seventeen-year- 
olds are arrested than any other age group! Out of 
every 1,000 robbers, 360 are under twenty-one. 
Figures in other offense classifications present an 
equally sordid picture. More than half the bur- 
glars, one third of the thieves, one quarter of the 
arsonists, nearly one third of the rapists, one sev- 
enth of the murderers, and almost two thirds of 
the auto thieves are under twenty-one. 

As director of the FBI it is my duty to act upon 
criminal investigations, many of which bring out 
the worst traits of human nature. Not long ago a 
report came to my desk concerning a fifteen-year- 
old boy arrested for illegally wearing a United 
States Army uniform. The boy admitted to special 
agents that he had murdered an army sergeant by 
crushing the sleeping soldier’s head. Paradoxi- 
cally, the vicious youth covered the dead man’s 
head wounds with a Holy Bible. 

In one large city, police had to urge adults to 
stop giving money to child beggars, citing the case 
of a seven-year-old boy who had been taken into 
custody fifteen times. This lad was last picked up 
during an afternoon snowstorm. Wearing thread- 
bare clothing and broken shoes, he had been solic- 
iting alms since six o’clock that morning. Police 
pointed out that a number of families were dress- 
ing their children inadequately and were forcing 
them to beg for money on the streets of the city. 

Something has happened to us in America when 
our communities permit a few selfish parents 
utterly to ruin the futures of their children and 
expose them to constant dangers. 


Defenders of the Free 


HIS is a reality that we in the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation cannot shrug aside. We face 
it every day of our lives. The men of the FBI 
are practical men. They must deal with life in its 
harshest terms. But they are well equipped to 
handle their responsibilities. A special agent of 
the FBI, in addition to being a graduate attorney 
and a member of the bar or a graduate accountant 
with commercial auditing experience, must also 
be something of a psychologist and professor. 
These special agents are not concerned only with 
pursuing criminals; they are guardians of civil 
rights, protectors of the weak, and defenders of 
the guiltless. A great portion of the work of an 
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HIS is a time to face realities. “Our coun- 
> says Mr. Hoover, “is being shaken 
on its orbit by an intense upsurge of lawless- 
ness.” In his telling article you will find 
the grim facts and figures to substantiate this 
statement. You will also find out what you 
can do in the nation-wide effort to curb the 
forces of crime and thus assure safety and se- 
curity to the children of these United States. 
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FBI agent consists in removing the ugly finger of 
suspicion from innocent persons. His devotion to 
the principles of Americanism makes him the 
steadfast ally of every adult and every child. 

Moreover, careful training, based on high edu- 
cational attainments, fits him to match wits with 
the most cunning criminal, better him at his own 
game, and bring him to the bar of justice. The 
motto of the FBI, “Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity,” 
guides every action of the special agent. 

To a law enforcement agency adhering rigidly 
to such high standards, it is sometimes disappoint- 
ing to note that a large percentage of American 
parents are deliberately or inadvertently destroy- 
ing the civil rights of children. 

I have in mind the case of a fifteen-year-old 
girl charged with habitual truancy. Authorities 
investigating the matter found that she was absent 
from school because she had to take care of her 
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baby sister while her mother frequented a local 
tavern. The records showed that the mother was 
actually in a tavern on the afternoon of the day 
that her baby was born and was back there within 
thirty minutes after returning home from the 
maternity hospital. The fifteen-year-old daughter 
bore the brunt of this deplorable neglect. 

In addition to the obligations parents have to 
their offspring, they have duties to society. It is 
impossible to predict who will be the next victim 
of crime. Acts of lawlessness occur every few sec- 
onds. The criminal has only one code: Might makes 
right. He is not bound by the ethics of normal men. 

Perhaps the most shocking crime of which this 
brutish nature is capable is that of kidnaping. And 
right here I wish to point out to the parents and 
teachers of America that a surrender attitude 
toward the kidnaper can only invite further in- 
roads of lawlessness. When a kidnaping occurs, 
the FBI should be immediately notified. No pub- 
lic pronouncements should be made through any 
medium; premature publicity may destroy every 
chance of the victim’s safe return. In kidnaping 
matters the FBI follows the policy of first assuring 
that the victim is returned unharmed and then 
turning its full resources toward apprehending the 
culprit. 

The series of kidnapings, bank robberies, and 
crimes of violence of the last decade were stamped 
out not by cooperating with the criminals but by 
the speedy detection of offenders, their swift ap- 
prehension, and the inevitable and certain punish- 
ment that followed their crimes. 

Parents and teachers should also become aware 
of recent un-American activities designed to at- 
tract youngsters in their formative years and to 
educate them along the lines of undemocratic ide- 
ologies. One particular organization has been at- 
tempting to build up its membership so that it may 
eventually control America and do away with dem- 
ocratic principles in favor of sinister corruption. 
Subversion finds children choice and easy prey. 


Mobilizing a Citizen Army 


5 Is perhaps not generally known that during the 
war the American people played an important 
role in the FBI’s battle against sabotage and espi- 
onage on the home front. They sent us more than 
a million pieces of information about potential 
enemy aliens or other suspicious individuals. Do 
not stop now, Americans. You can still be of im- 
measurable help in the present war against crime. 

- Many a town and city is poorly equipped to cope 
with outbreaks of evil and violence. Are your jails 
and prisons administered soundly and sternly, 
guarded by men of integrity? Criminals are often 
cleverer than their jailers. Are the prison bars in 
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your community strong enough to hold them? Not 
long ago a criminal got out of jail by cutting 
through a steel bar with an ordinary kitchen knife. 
We cannot successfully protect the innocent if 
city officials build jails of inferior materials and 
staff them with inferior men. 

And what about the guardians of the law? Are 
they paid well for their vigilance? Even in our 
largest cities last year the average policeman re- 
ceived a salary of $2,164—in a year when many 
factory workers were receiving far more. 

It would be a good idea, too, to find out what 
part politics plays in law enforcement in your com- 
munity. Is your police department controlled by 
a political machine or by a nonpartisan commission 
acting in the best interests of the citizens? 

These are matters that parents and teachers and 
all civic-minded men and women should investi- 
gate now. The rising rate of crime, particularly 
juvenile crime, must be stopped. But it cannot be 
stopped by the FBI—or any other agency—alone. 


Education—Shield and Buckler 


) iper issue is clear-cut. The forces of organized 
crime and subversion are at war with Mr. and 
Mrs. America. The only means of counteracting 
the threats against our way of life are constant 
alertness and a sound and intensive education for 
citizenship in the home and in the school. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has done remarkable work in forming and molding 
American principles. There is on every hand ample 
proof of what sincere parents and well-trained 
teachers can do for the children of America. I wish 
it were possible to gather together in one place the 
thousands of parents who have been lax in fulfill- 
ing their responsibilities and who have failed to 
recognize the benefits of sympathetic and mutual 
handling of parent-teacher problems. If we could 
do so, I am confident that there would be little 
difficulty in convincing them of their errors. 

The rapid pace of modern life, however, proves 
that parents and teachers cannot rest on the rec- 
ord of past accomplishments. Modern youth is far 
more advanced intellectually than the youth of a 
generation ago. Youngsters of the same age in the 
next generation will undoubtedly be even more 
mature. Will they be as mature emotionally and 
spiritually? Will they have the firm faith in their 
fellow men, in the principles of democracy and 
common brotherhood that will enable them to 
withstand the forces of outlawry and crime? Will 
they be so secure in themselves that they will have 
no need to seek outlets in rebellious, antisocial 
acts? It is up to their parents and their teachers 
to make them so. Here lies our best hope, perhaps 
our only hope, for preventing vice and crime. 
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GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


a vastly important event by the parents 

of every six-year-old, by his teacher, 
and most of all by the child himself. Has he 
not long looked forward to going to school 
and doing “grown-up” things? At six his 
horizons are rapidly expanding. He has con- 
siderable aptitude for new learning. He has 
formed habits and acquired skills that he can 
use in learning more effectively than before, 
and he is ready for new experiences in social 
cooperation. 

Every parent hopes that his six-year-old 
will be happy and do well during this first 
year at school. And every child, too, has a 
right to satisfying school experiences that 
will give him the habits, the knowledge, and 
the skills he needs for steady, well-rounded 
growth. 

First of all, however, he himself must be 
ready. When teachers and psychologists talk 
about a child’s readiness they simply mean 


y aval in the first grade is considered 
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FIRST GRADE 


HAT does a child need to be ready for the 

first grade? We used to think that all he 
needed was six birthdays and a pair of shining 
new shoes. We feel quite differently now. Doctors, 
nurses, and psychologists have shown us how very 
important it is that every child enter school in 
the best possible condition physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. The seventh article in the study 
course “The Precious Preschool Years” outlines 
the first-grader’s needs and ways of meeting them. 





his ability to learn successfully and to receive instruc- 
tion. In other words, the child who is ready to learn will 
be happy in his school experiences and able to make 
good progress in response to teaching, whereas the un- 
ready child will suffer failure and discouragement. 

How do we know when a child is ready for first 
grade? We can be sure of it if he has the mentality and 
the understanding of language typical of most six-year- 
olds. We can be sure of it if he is able to comprehend 
and follow simple directions. The child who is ready to 
learn has made normal progress in motor coordination, 
is beyond the “baby” stage in emotional control, and 
has achieved good physical development. He has a small 
stock of information about the common, everyday 
things in his environment, and he shows a healthy curi- 
osity for new knowledge. 


Clues to Readiness 


LL the influences that touch upon a child from the 
day of his birth affect 

his readiness for the first 
grade. In addition, of 
course, there are certain 
inborn traits affecting the 
course of his mental and 
physical development 
that are not easily modi- 
fied by training. But in 
large part his readiness 
to profit from school ex- 











periences depends on his family life and his home 
background. 

Then, too, if he has attended a good nursery 
school he probably has better self-control and more 
skill than he might otherwise have. A year of 
kindergarten proves, for many children at least, 
to be the very best preparation for the first grade. 
Here a child gains new controls and learns new 
habits that help him to cross the bridge from home 
to school. Furthermore, his daily social contacts 
with other children make it easier for the kinder- 
gartner to take part in the work and play of his 
first-grade classmates. 

But readiness does not cease to be important 
after the child has entered school and taken his 
place in the first-grade classroom. His experiences 
in that classroom must prepare him for the next 
step up the educational ladder. And the first-grade 
program in itself can either contribute to readi- 
ness for further learning or make that learning 
difficult and meaningless. 

The formal type of drill program that once 
characterized first-grade teaching—and still does 
in some places—worked a real hardship on the 
small beginners. Often it defeated its own ends, 
giving the children a deep-seated sense of failure 
as they struggled with abstract symbols that 
meant nothing to them. The fact that each one of 
them was an individual, with so many new adjust- 
ments to make, was overlooked in the effort to 
teach him, at all costs, to read arid to count. 

The results were frequently tragic. Children 
who had entered school in eager expectancy soon 
lost interest or developed negative attitudes toward 
their schoolwork. In some classes more than half 
the children had to repeat the whole year’s work 
simply because they were unable to cope with aca- 


demic experiences for which they were not quite 
ready. 


The Modern Readiness Program 


mee teachers and parents now know a 
good many things about how children grow and 
develop during these early school years. In all the 
better schools today the first-grade program is 
carefully adapted to give each child active, first- 
hand experiences that will enable him to learn 
with success. 

In the first five years of their lives children 
learn most of what they know in an informal, inci- 
dental fashion, through the sheer process of grow- 
ing up. And they can be safely trusted to go right 
on learning in this way throughout their primary 
years at school—if the school program is one that 
interests and challenges them. There should be no 
sharp break between a child’s informal learning 
experiences at home or in kindergarten and his 
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first-grade program. If there is he may become 
both confused and disappointed. 

Furthermore, most children entering the first 
grade need to learn many new things that cannot 
be called academic at all. If all the beginner’s time 
is taken up with reading and number drill, when 
will he learn such other important things as lan- 
guage expression, good health habits, social par- 
ticipation, and the like? 

Any typical group of first-grade youngsters 
varies widely in age, physical development, and 
mental and social maturity. Some may be almost 
seven; some may just have passed their sixth 
birthday. And the range in their mental ages is 
likely to be a good deal broader. In addition, their 
home backgrounds, the experiences of their first 
five years, and their unique personality traits—all 
these will have an effect on how well they get along 
in this first year of school. They cannot be ex- 
pected to learn in the same way or at the same rate. 

All learning in the first grade should be based 
on concrete experiences. Even learning to read and 
to handle numbers should be made as practical as 
possible. If this principle is disregarded, reading 
becomes mere word calling or “barking at the 
print,” and the drill in number combinations can- 
not be put to any real use. 


Each in His Own Way 


HEN the first-grade teacher discovers a lack of 
readiness in some of her pupils she does not 
sit back and wait for them to become more mature. 
She gives each child the help and guidance he needs 
to achieve that maturity. She looks upon the first 
weeks of the new school year as the time for 
observing her new charges, for discovering their 
capacities and potentialities, their strengths and 
weaknesses. She tries to learn a little more about 
each child with every passing day, often jotting 
down certain things to discuss with his parents. 
Always the teacher tries to make the children 
feel at home in their new environment, both by her 
own attitude and. by providing a homelike atmos- 
phere in the classroom. The daily program con- 
tains alternative periods of work and play—with 
plenty of time for games, stories, building things, 
romping outdoors, dramatics, rhythms and music, 
and planning things to do and learn. 

Yet the children are never held to a rigid sched- 
ule. Each selects the activities he prefers. One 
child may want to look at picture books, while 
another plays house or store with a group, and still 
others gather at the workbench. Of course, the 
teacher watches them to give help when they need 
it and to see that whatever they are doing is con- 
structive and contributes to their growth. 

She is especially careful with children who are 
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slower than the rest. She makes sure that each one 
is given tasks that he can do successfully, irstead 
of competing with his abler classmates. 

The class as a whole undertakes projects that 
form a solid basis for the meaningful learning 
of reading, number facts, writing, and language 
expression. The children may play house or keep 
a store; learn about their city and the people who 
work for the city; study such features of the com- 
munity as its rivers and bridges, its farms, its 
animals and plant life; care for a pet; make a 
garden; give a party or a picnic; or learn about 
food, cleanliness, and health in daily living. 
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As time goes on, the children are given as much 
responsibility for their own acts as they can easily 
assume. They are expected to think and to plan 
each new task. If the process is reversed and the 
teacher dictates every move, children will be 
greatly handicapped in their future training for 
self-responsibility. 

All good social cooperation depends on each 
person’s making his own contribution to a common 
project, and the six-year-old is not too young for 
cooperative planning and group activity. He will 
naturally show some immaturity in acquiring this 
skill, but even young children can plan a little 
picnic together or decide what they want to say 
in a letter to an absent classmate. This unified ap- 
proach to a joint task is the basis of social co- 
operation in adult life. 


Readiness Is a Parent-Teacher Job 


O MATTER how well the school may prepare its 
youngest pupils for further learning experi- 
ences, the whole readiness program may fail unless 
parents cooperate with teachers in carrying it 
through. Schooling is always a two-way process, 
with parents and teachers standing ever ready to 
combine their forces for the sake of the child. 

For her part in this joint effort, the teacher 
can help parents by informing them about readi- 
ness as a preliminary for first-grade work. By 
holding an occasional open house and welcoming 
parents to visit the school, she can also help them 
to learn about modern trends in a concrete way. 
Conferences with individual parents about chil- 
dren with particular problems will do much to 
smooth out difficulties and banish perplexities. And 
when parents and teachers meet together as a 
group, they have the finest chance in the world to 
pool ideas and ask and answer questions with 
frankness and friendliness. 

In turn the parent can do his share by telling 
the teacher all she needs to know about the child— 
describing his early experiences and pointing out 
his assets and limitations, his physical condition, 
his real or potential handicaps, and whatever be- 
havior problems he may have. 

But the parent’s biggest job is at home. There 
he can help the child get ready for school not so 
much by teaching him to say the alphabet or count 
from one to ten as by broadening his knowledge of 
the immediate world in which he lives. Every 
mother can encourage her youngster’s language 
development through rhymes, stories, and pictures. 
She can build good health habits and a respect for 
planned, orderly living. She can give him respon- 
sibilities suited to his age and encourage social 
activities with other children. She can stimulate 
his initiative by giving him materials to work 
with and a place where he can experiment with 
them freely. 

If after the child enters the first grade, the 
parent continues to lend support to the teacher 
and supplement the school’s effort, the child will 
have a happy, successful year at school. He will be 
responsive to his teacher, enjoy learning, and be- 
come resourceful in meeting the problems of his 
own small world. All the traditional academic 
skills will be easily learned—and not only these 
but a host of others that will ensure his happy, 
healthy, well-rounded growth. 





He that has found a way to keep a child’s spirit easy, active, and free, and yet at the 
same time to restrain him from many things that are uneasy to him, has, in my opinion, 


got the true secret of education. 
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OME characters of fiction are so painfully real 
S in their ability to deceive themselves and to 
miss the point of what is going on around 
them, that it hurts to read about them. As though 
they were living persons, they make us feel em- 
barrassed. Thus, for example, Mrs. Spender in one 
of Angela Thirkell’s novels: “I suppose I’m a bit 
different from other people, but you have only to 
mention a thing to me and I seem to see it. I don’t 
need to read, but I just sense what things are 
about. It’s funny, but I’m that way.” 

As though Mrs. Spender were twittering over 
her teacup in our own living room instead of in the 
pages of an English novel, we wince at her self- 
congratulatory obtuseness. Perhaps we ourselves 
have had to live around a similar character—one 
who has simultaneously claimed intuitive know]l- 
edge and displayed abysmal ignorance. If we ever 
have, we feel an extra wince of sympathy for those 
who must suffer the blunders of this self-appointed 
seer, this complacent mortal who has stopped so 
far short of disciplined understanding. Identifying 
her own untrained impressions with cosmic truth, 
she cannot even be modest about her mistakes. She 
cannot say, as all sensitized humans must say, “I 
have done that which I ought not to have done 
and have left undone that which I ought to have 
dene. . .°.” 


Three Areas of Presumption 


HE Mrs. Spenders of this world—the self- 

acclaimed experts and geniuses, intuitives, and 
natural knowers of things—seem to fall roughly 
into three groups. 

First, and perhaps most exasperating of all, 
there are those who claim that they “just natu- 
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rally” understand people. More often than not 
these natural understanders fail deplorably in their 
human relationships. They alienate their friends, 
build resentments into their children, set their fel- 
low workers against one another. But none of this 
disturbs their complacency one iota. No criticism 
can touch them; for they have their ready-made 
answers. The person who resents their intrusions, 
their oversimplifications, their good-willed cruelty, 
is treated either with gentle tolerance because he 
“doesn’t know any better,” or with proudly hurt 
feelings because he is ungrateful. 

If these understanders remain unimpressed by 
the contrary reactions of people around them, they 
are even less impressed by the attempts of science 
to grapple with human nature. The long, modest 
labors of psychologist and biologist, of anthropol- 
ogist and sociologist are not for them. Nor are the 
fruits of these labors to be gratefully borrowed 
and used. Let the scientists plod along, if they 
must, studying human abilities and differences and 
all the complex of social and cultural conditioning. 
But such prosy routine is not for the self-chosen 
elect who, by their own claim, have only to look 
at people to understand them! 

In the second place, there are those who profess 
a natural, intuitive intimacy with the universe. 
Here again they find nothing that is complex or 
puzzling, nothing that might urge them toward 
either the researches of the scientist or the rigor- 
ous self-discipline of the genuine mystic. They 
were happily born knowing what the greatest 
minds among us have suffered to try to understand 





RE you a Mrs. Spender? You are if you 
find nothing complex or puzzling about 

the universe. You are if you want to enjoy 
results without disciplined spadework. You 
are if you claim you “just naturally” under- 
stand people. Mrs. Overstreet here describes 
the Mrs. Spenders of the world—and tells 
how you can avoid becoming one of them. 
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—the makeup and purpose of the cosmic scheme. 

Finally there are those who believe they possess 
so great a creative genius—in music, painting, or 
writing—that it would be folly for them to under- 
go any deliberate discipline. It might, indeed, dis- 
tort their unique abilities. The failure of their cre- 
ative products to win an appreciative and paying 
audience is not to be interpreted as a criticism of 
the products but as a reflection of the obtuseness 
of the critics and the public. If the self-declared 
genius does not, by his whimful and undisciplined 
work, achieve the recognition he craves, he does 
at least achieve the secondary delight of feeling 
misunderstood. 

In extreme cases most of us can detect the folly 
of such efforts to short-cut the learning experi- 
ence, to treat as simple that which is complex, to 
substitute self-praise for objective success. We are 
amused or exasperated by those who try to reap a 
harvest without the patient, preliminary labors of 
planting and cultivation. 

Yet most of us, perhaps, without the compla- 
cency of Mrs. Spender, do share in her will to 
short-cut the learning process and to enjoy results 
without wearisome, disciplined spadework. We too 
would like to know things without studying them; 
to create beauty without going through a long 
process of technical discipline; to understand peo- 
ple without trying to look at life through their 
eyes. Although most of us may be less irritating 
than Mrs. Spender, we are neither as interesting 
nor as creative as we might be. 


How Discipline Underpins Poise 


eee pretend that I wouldn’t like to be presi- 
dent,” said a clubwoman with whom I was hav- 
ing lunch. “But I couldn’t get up and talk the way 
a president has to. I’d simply go all to pieces—up 
there with everyone looking at me. .. .” 
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This woman possessed charm, ability, and sound, 
forward-looking ideas. Yet she was going to turn 
down the office that would have given her the best 
chance to make her ideas count because she lacked 
confidence in her own power to stand up and say 
her say. “I’d simply go all to pieces’; in that con- 
fession lay an unhappy acceptance of the fact that 
she would, with all her keen insight into the possi- 
bilities of her club, stop short of active leadership. 

Are the platform demands upon a club president 
so great, then, that they cannot be mastered by an 
intelligent woman in her early forties? Not at 
all. Even if no formal public-speaking course were 
available, there are books aplenty that can give 
help with the organizing of materials and practi- 
cal clues to platform work. 

And better than such books, perhaps, there are 
in any club endless laboratory situations to study. 
Had this woman made a habit of trying to figure 
out why some speakers are interesting and others 
dull? Had she noticed differences between good 
organization and bad? Had she made the most of 
her opportunities to speak from the floor, briefly 
and to the point? Had she learned, whenever she 
got hold of a good idea, to stay with it until she 
had figured out how it might be most temptingly 
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presented to her group, how it could be made alive 
with imagery? Had she learned to take some of her 
close friends into her confidence, saying, “How 
would it strike people if I gave these reasons for 
suggesting such-and-such a change in next year’s 
program?” : 

Good platform work, in brief, depends less on 
tricks than on sensitivity to the behavior of other 
people’s minds. It depends on practice—not during 
meetings only but in all sorts of odd moments— 
practice in thinking up concrete illustrations to 
make ideas vivid, practice in brevity and concise- 
ness, practice in putting first things first and sec- 
ond things second. And this practice can be carried 
on by any intelligent woman without taking any 
great time-slices out of her busy life. It is a disci- 
pline that involves not new activities but using her 
mind in new ways, even when she is busy with 
chores about the house. 

The reward of such self-training might well be, 
for many thousands of American women, a new 
poise and confidence—and a new effectiveness, too, 
on behalf of the things they believe in. Yet these 
thousands of women who wish they could stand 
up and talk do nothing about the wish—except to 
keep on wishing. 

Thousands of women go through a lifetime of 
self-conscious inadequacy in their own homes. 
They never really learn to cook, though a cookbook 
and practice would teach them all they need to 
know. They never feel sure about what to let their 
growing children do or not do, though materials 
that might help them are published every month. 
So they go through their days nervously, incon- 
sistent in their behavior, ready to be stampeded at 
any moment into a distressing sense of failure. A 
program of self-training could yield them aston- 
ishing rewards—but, again, all too often the wish 
is allowed to go on being a wish! 


How Discipline Underpins Freedom 


o human being becomes automatically free just 

by having outside restrictions removed. He 

becomes free to the extent that he can fulfill his 

desires in effective action. A person may not be a 

victim of tyranny and may yet be enslaved—en- 

slaved to his own ignorance, his own clumsiness, 
his own social ineptitude. 

Here, for example, is a young girl who is sub- 
jected to woefully little parental pressure. Her 
father and mother, not wanting to be bothered by 
disciplinary problems, have disguised their own 
laziness as a conviction that young people now- 
adays know their own minds. “There’s no use try- 
ing to tell them anything.” They boast that their 
daughter is free. But she isn’t free. She has never 
had to learn to do well the things that would have 
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given her a wide and secure confidence. Encour- 
aged to think of whimfulness as freedom, she has 
all her life started things without finishing them; 
said what she has felt like saying without regard 
for anyone else’s feelings; studied when she has 
wanted to study. 


And now, as a result, at seventeen, she wears the | 


ball and chain of ineptitude. She is ostensibly free 
to make friends, but she cannot make them: she 
doesn’t know how. She is ostensibly free to swim, 
to dance, to play tennis, to serve up an appetizing 
after-the-movie snack, but she cannot do any one 
of these things effectively; she doesn’t know how. 
She is ostensibly free to go to college and make the 
most of the rather good brain that she possesses, 
but she has not laid a solid foundation in any 
subject. Unless some miracle occurs, she will go 
through life as an increasingly discontented prod- 
uct not of freedom but of license. There is no 
freedom where there is no discipline of the self in 
the service of long-range values. 


The Beauty of the Well Trained 


N her remarkable mystic poem, ‘“‘The Monk in the 
Kitchen,’”’ Anna Hempstead Branch has written: 


Order is a lovely thing; 
On disarray it lays its wing, 
Teaching simplicity to sing. 


Order is a lovely thing—not the meticulous 
order imposed on life by the perfectionist but the 
fine, free order wrought out by the human being 
who refuses to let chaos master him, who gets 
space and time into life by mastering the everyday 
clutter of things and building new harmonies. But 
this kind of order does not happen except where 
a discriminating and self-disciplined mortal has 
trained himself to do well that which, by choice 
or circumstance, is his to do. 

Only the emotionally and mentally immature— 
be they young or old—can go on frittering away 
their unique human opportunity with wishes un- 
linked to programs of training, programs of action. 

The mature person knows that this is a universe 
of cause and effect, of both physical and psycho- 
logical logic. Therefore, for every what there is a 
how. The sun does not just happen to rise each 
day. And a human being does not just happen to 
organize a meeting well, or to bring up children 
who are good friend-makers, or to hold the love 
of husband or wife, or to write a letter that warms 
the heart of a friend, or to play an instrument 
with sensitive skill. What a person does depends, 
by the sternest logic, on what he knows how to do, 
what he has cared about enough to learn to do. And 
right here is where routine and self-discipline 
come in. 
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Brains and the Man.— Probably you have heard it said 
of some peculiar individual that “‘he acts as if he had only 
half a brain.”” Now it seems that this saying may have 
some basis in fact. When U.S. Army pathologists exam- 
ined the brain of Dr. Robert Ley, Nazi labor leader who 
committed suicide last October, they announced that the 
areas controlling behavior had suffered “a long-standing 
degenerative process . . . sufficient . . . to have impaired 
Dr. Ley’s mental and emotional faculties.’”” Wonder 
what Hitler’s brain looked like! 


From Down Under.—American mothers of small chil- 
dren will be delighted to learn of a device brought to this 
country by a former Red Cross worker in Australia. Not- 
ing the ease with which Aussie mothers went shopping 
with their youngsters using a baby-carrying sling that 
left the arms free, she adapted the design for American 
mothers. The sling will be manufactured and known com- 
mercially as the Cuddleseat. 


Do You Like To Count?—If you do, would you be in- 
terested in counting from one to a million? Well, don’t be 
too sure. It has been estimated that pronouncing each 
number from one to one million with no time out for sleep, 
rest, eating, or even a glass of water, would take an aver- 
age person 26 days, 58 minutes, and 25 seconds! 


The Good Book Sometimes Errs.— But only because 
of human frailties. In the five hundred years since the 
first printed Bible, many interesting typographical errors 
have crept into various editions. Take for example the 
case of the “Servant’’ Bible in which the first verse of the 
third chapter of Genesis read “‘Now the servant was more 
subtil than any beast of the field.’”” The word intended, of 
course, was serpent. There was also the “Vinegar” 
Bible in which the headline of the parable of the vineyard 
was misprinted ‘‘The Parable of the Vinegar.”’ 


An Earring for Hearing.— This double talk is literally 
true now that a Minneapolis concern has come out with a 
light plastic earring, with a built-in midget hearing aid. 
This Hear-ring, as it is called, is designed to overcome 
milady’s resistance to devices for the deaf. Its mate is 
a dummy. 


In Memoriam.—The first of some two million Roose- 
velt dimes are now coming from the United States Mint 
in Philadelphia. Each dime bears the likeness of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Does Your Back Ache?—If it does, you might check 
over the list of causes and cures enumerated by a Califor- 
nia doctor in a recent medical journal. The chief causes of 
backache, according to this orthopedist, are poor posture, 
extra fat, weak bone structure, accidents, and high heels. 
The medical aids suggested, which should be tried only 
with a doctor’s advice, include massages and home exer- 
cises, a horsehair mattress instead of an innerspring mat- 
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tress, radiant heat, special shoes for flat feet (a common 
cause of back troubles), and plenty of sleep. 


Crustless Bread.—If you have trouble getting Junior to 
eat his bread crusts, here’s an answer to your problem. 
Bake his bread without a crust! Easier said than done? 
No, simply use a special baking pan with a cover that 
screws down tightly. A crustless bread is guaranteed. 


The Ten Best in Music.—If you'd like to have a truly 
comprehensive basis for the enjoyment of all music, you 
might try listening to the ten pieces of music suggested by 
Désire Defauw, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He recommends the following numbers: 
Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B Minor for strings and flute; Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony; Brahms’s First Symphony; 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun; César Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor; Mozart’s C Major (‘Jupiter’) Sym- - 
phony; Schumann’s Third (“Rhenish’’) Symphony; 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony; Richard Strauss’s Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks; and Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. 


New Four Freedoms.—In a recent speech, Henry Noble 
MacCracken, soon to retire after thirty-one years as presi- 
dent of Vassar College, listed a new set of four freedoms. 
“The real problem,”’ he said, ‘‘is not how to regulate the 
student some more, but how to set him free, how to give 
him the four freedoms of college: freedom from family, 
freedom from faculty, freedom from administration, and 
freedom from himself.”’ 


Women in White.—The College of Medicine of the 
University of Illinois is credited with having the largest 
number of women students of any coeducational school 
in the country. How are they doing? ‘Very well,” say 
the university authorities. They can’t help pointing out, 
however, that ‘“‘the chief trouble with women in medicine 
is matrimony.” It seems that the girls are likely to listen 
to the lure of matrimony—to the detriment of their 
medical careers. 


Cited for Merit.— During Brotherhood Week (February 
16-23), the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
awarded seven citations to the radio programs that were 
doing the best job of fostering religious tolerance and 
brotherhood. Among the programs so honored are the 
National Broadcasting Company’s Mr. District Attor- 
ney, The Eternal Light, and The Catholic Hour and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s programs My Little 
Boy and My Brother’s Blood. 


Hotel Talk.— The next time you stand in line for hours 
hoping the clerk will give you a hotel reservation, it may 
make you feel better to remember that until this century 
it was customary for strangers to share not only the same 
hotel room but the same bed. In the year 1829 a Boston 
hotel created quite a sensation when for the first time 
rooms were made available to guests for their private use. 
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as a social custom varies with the genera- 

tions. The question “Will there be a sex prob- 
lem?” is pertinent now because war has under- 
mined so many of our customs, especially in the 
field of sex behavior. 

War, in isolating the sexes, hinders the normal 
associations of young people in pairs, associations 
that satisfy the biological urge in customary ways. 
The blocking of this means of expression intensi- 
fies desire. Then when opportunity for temporary 
association of the sexes is permitted, the sex urge 
is likely to overflow into noncustomary channels. 

War is, therefore, always a threat to the moral 
integrity of a people, and it takes its greatest toll 
among youth. Moreover, the sex psychology of 
wartime is hard to correct in time of peace, since 
customs, once broken, are hard to reinstate. 


): as a biological urge is unchanging; sex 
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But we can blame the war far too much. The 
sex freedom of the present period has brought into 
focus a trend in American sex customs that began 
long ago and in time would have brought us to this 
point even had the war not come. The war has only 
forced us to face the problem intelligently a gener- 
ation or so earlier than we would have had to do 
otherwise. 

Sex in nature is no problem. It is accepted as 
normal and natural, as are birth and death and 
other purely biological happenings. Sex in society 
is always a problem because it is related to the 
family, to our economy, and to religion. Sex cus- 
toms are always geared to the prevailing marriage 
and family system. 


Things as They Were 


ONE takes a long look at human experience he 
finds that among most peoples society has been 
much less concerned about virtue than about off- 
spring. Sex experimentation by the young has been 
condoned, and pregnancy has often been consid- 
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ered an advantage from the standpoint of securing 
a desirable mate. In societies that place high value 
on the bearing of children, such evidence of fer- 
tility is greatly in a woman’s favor. Even on the 
American frontier pregnancy was not considered 
too serious provided the young man assumed his 
responsibilities, married the girl, and took over the 
economic burden of supporting mother and child. 

Historically an interest in offspring has been the 
predominant motive of adult life and of marriage. 
Until modern society emerged, the single adult 
woman had no real place. It was expected that all 
women would marry and marry early. The barren 
wife was a disgrace to her husband and considered 
accursed of God. The wife or concubine who bore 
many children was highly favored. 

In many societies, including that of the early 
Hebrews, if a young husband died before his wife 
bore children or conceived, it was his brother’s 
duty to take her and sire her children to perpetu- 
ate his brother’s name and ancestry. 

It appears, therefore, that in societies of the 
past, sex relations as such were looked upon as a 
means to an end rather than an end in themselves. 
Virtue was a secondary concern, offspring a pri- 
mary one. The race and the family were of much 
greater importance than the individual’s own in- 
clinations and desires. Marriage was arranged 
by elders on the basis of practical considerations 
rather than romantic attraction. 


Motives of the Moderns 


OR AT least two generations the Western world, 

and particularly the United States, has seen de- 
velop a new idea of marriage and the family. The 
death rate has been brought under control—re- 
duced to the point at which fear that the human 
race may be swept from the face of the earth by 
some great epidemic or natural catastrophe has 
been eliminated. Earlier peoples always felt that 
they must produce as many children as possible in 
order to survive, since more than half the babies 
they brought into the world died during infancy. 
Tuberculosis and other communicable diseases took 
a heavy toll of adolescents and young adults. 

When modern man conquered the diseases of 
childhood and youth and harnessed nature, a new 
fear was born. So rapid became the increase in 
population that serious thinkers believed the world 
was in danger of being overstocked with human 
beings. Malthus, an English clergyman, wrote con- 
vincingly in 1789 of how man’s numbers were out- 
running his food supply, and later prophets have 
expressed the same ideas under such titles as 
Standing Room Only. 

In a society dominated by these newer fears, 
sex, marriage, and the family take on new meaning. 
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HIS article, the seventh in the study course 
“The Family Builds the Future,” offers 
thoughtful adults some sound and sensible 
procedures with regard to the sex education 
of boys and girls in the teen-age years. 





The prevailing philosophy of courtship, mar- 
riage, and the family has gradually abandoned the 
concept that sex is a means to an end and shifted 
to the view that sex is an end in itself, a value to be 
sought in courtship and in marriage. We call it 
romance, or love, and with increasing frequency 
boldly call it sex or sex appeal. Dating, courtship, 
and marriage are conceived of primarily in terms 
of personal pleasure and satisfaction rather than 
of offspring. It is assumed that the fulfillment of 
marriage is possible without children. It is believed 
by some people that children, if they come too 
early or too often, will interfere with the romantic 
fulfillment of marriage. In certain sophisticated 
circles it is even assumed that any children at all 
will make impossible the romantic fulfillment of 
marriage. 


Dangers Ahead 


We HAS hastened the universal acceptance of 
this romantic philosophy of sex and marriage. 
It has hastened also the acceptance of the notion 
that romantic sex experience can be found just as 
well before marriage as after—outside marriage 
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as within its sanctified boundaries. Since marriage 
is no longer for the express purpose of begetting 
offspring, why should sex within marriage—where 
it serves primarily a pleasure motive—be so much 
more holy than outside wedlock, where it may yield 
as much pleasure, or even more? And in an age of 
effective birth control, should sex as a means of 
recreation be any more the privilege of the male 
than of the female? 

In a society where this conception of sex has 
been so rapidly developing, we cannot be surprised 
if our adolescent youngsters accept “necking” and 
“‘smooching” as legitimate games, engaged in just 
for the fun of it. We perhaps should be surprised 
that they do not accept much more. 

Adult concern centers about the fear that such 
indulgence will encourage the biological urge and 
develop it to overwhelming proportions. This is a 
legitimate fear. It points to the pressing need for 
universal and effective sex education among chil- 
dren and youth in this generation. 

The educational approach must be different 
from that used in a day when other customs pre- 
vailed. It is not enough to teach that sex is unclean 
or wrong, that it displeases God, that it will lead 
to pregnancy or venereal disease. The restraints of 
fear are not enough, for even before a young per- 
son has finished high school he has lost most of 
these fears. He either knows better or he has 
learned how to avoid the natural consequences of 
unapproved conduct. 

If we cannot employ the motive of fear or un- 
cleanness in sex education, what is left? All that 
is needed is left. No other kind of effective educa- 
tion is any longer based on such motives. We have 
quit trying to make people religious by preaching 
hell fire at them. 

Sex education must be rational and honest, com- 
plete for the age in life of the child, conceived and 
given with the same frankness and naturalness as 
any other phase of education. Studies of youth 
made over a period of ten to fifteen years show 
that few of the generation that has recently mar- 





ried had such sex education. Yet studies of marita] 
success and happiness show that sound sex educa- 
tion is more than likely to lead to successfy] 
marriage. 


Destination Happiness 


EVER before have young people expected go 
much of marriage as now. They all want an 
ideal marriage when they get ready to marry, 
They want to find supreme and lasting happiness 
in a love mate. Even those who do not want chil- 
dren want this one thing. Those who expect to 
have one to three children, as most adolescents and 
youth hope for when they marry, also want to live 
happily ever after. Marriage and the family are no 
longer practical institutions for joint parenthood 
and economic life. The ideals of personal fulfill- 
ment and happiness cherished by the present gen- 
eration of marriageable youth have never been 
surpassed. 

These are the ideals to which we must appeal in 
our sex education. We much teach the adolescent | 
to take the long look at happiness. Show him that 
it is impossible to realize his hopes for supreme 
happiness in marriage if he establishes habits and 
practices that will make their attainment psycho- 
logically impossible. Show him that he will eventu- 
ally bring to his marriage all his habits and atti- | 
tudes, good or bad. These, more than the person he 
marries, will determine his success and happiness 
in marriage. 

This approach is scientific. It appeals to adoles- 
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cence and youth. It is not based on the principle | 


of denial and frustration; it points to youth the 
way in which those who want most can expect to 
gain their desires. Admitting frankly that there 


are cheap and shoddy short cuts, it discourages | 


their use by highlighting this important truth— 
that man and modern society are so constituted 
that the supreme prize of life is for those who 


value it enough to undergo the only training by | 


which it is gained. 





MANY MINDS ON MARRIAGE 


Those marriages generally abound most with love and constancy that are preceded by a long 


courtship. 


— ADDISON 


Amongst all the bonds of benevolence and good will there is none more honorable, ancient, or honest 


than marriage. 


— GEORGE PETTIB 


The happiness of married life depends upon making small sacrifices with readiness and cheerfulness. 


Where there’s marriage without love, there will be love without marriage. 


— JOHN SELDEN 
— FRANKLIN 


The most happy marriage I can ans or imagine to myself would be the union of a deaf man to 


a blind woman. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD 


State Secretary, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, New York State 


@ My daughter likes to argue all the time. She really 
is neither lazy nor stubborn, but she disputes almost 
any point with me and seems reluctant to take my 
suggestions. How can I handle this problem? 


_—. of all, let me congratulate you on having 
such a fine, promising daughter. She will, un- 
less you head her off, become a creative, useful, 
and interesting person. Of course, life will tend to 
flatten her, and there is still danger that she will 
start doing whatever she is told, that she will too 
easily give up her own ideas. But if you are will- 
ing to put up with minor and inconsequential irri- 
tations, if you can do some long-range planning, 
and if you can forgo that insidious feeling of 
superiority that comes with being obeyed quickly, 
you have a swell chance to help build one more 
intelligent citizen. And this, after all, is the 
world’s greatest need. Please note, however, that 
I do not suggest complete abnegation on your 
part. Parents too have the right to argue. 





Od. Armstrong Roberts 
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Quiz Program 





@ My son, who is sixteen, has no interest in good 
books, although he’s an intelligent lad. He still reads 
only the comics and adventure stories. This bothers 
my husband and me. What can we do to change his 


reading habits? 
I DO not think you can change the reading habits 
of your son. I know of no instance in which one 
person ever really succeeded in changing another 
person’s habits. People are odd that way; they 
have to change their own shirts, their own ties, 
and their own habits. Many of our moments of 
parental futility arise from the notion that we can 
say “presto” and our children’s bad habits will 
disappear. I am, as a matter of fact, chagrined 
when I stop to enumerate the forces, compulsions, 
and pressures that it takes for me to change one 
of my own bad habits. And even then I don’t 
always succeed. 

Of course, there is a possibility that you may 
help your son improve his taste in reading. But I 
would not be too worried about the comics. Surely 
you do not desire to remove from your acquaint- 
ance such engaging characters as Barnaby, Dick 
Tracy, Terry and the Pirates,-and Little Abner. 
If you do, I am glad you are not my mother! Nor 
should the adventure stories set you in a great 
dither. They may provide surcease from 
algebra, Latin, civics, or even from the 
all too frequent hours of boredom that 
afflict every home. 

The trick called for here is to encour- 
age the lad’s habits of reading and at the 
same time try to help him widen and 
enrich the scope of his selections. Call 
his attention to some good, exciting story 
you have read. Any number of books have 
come out of the war that are full of the 
thrill of adventure, are well written, and 
have educative value, books such as God 
Is My Co-Pilot, They Were Expendable, 
and From Omaha to Okinawa. 

Incidentally, I suppose you know that 
nothing will kill off an inclination to read 
any faster than a rigid, narrow, prudish 
censorship. 
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® My children are choosy eaters. I try to give them 
the foods they like, but they like only a few things. 
What can I do? 


ERVE them a well-balanced meal. From that 

point on, let them eat or starve. They will call 
off the strike this side of total starvation. The 
more neutral you can appear, the better. There is 
only one way to make children eat; let them get 
hungry. 





AY 


® One of my boys is always borrowing things from 
the rest of us and seldom returns them as he promises. 
What do you suggest? 


I GUESS the best way to deal with this pernicious 
habit of both young and old is to organize with 
absolute heartlessness a complete and inclusive 
conspiracy. Each member of the family should 
look your son smack in the eyo and say, “What! 
Lend you anything? I should say not! You keep 
your hands and your mind off my things.” 

The scheme will be particularly effective if you 
can catch the culprit in a moment of dire distress 
when he needs to borrow, for instance, your shirt 
studs, two dollars to take his girl out, or some item 
of clothing that he just has to have. He must suf- 
fer; you must stick by your guns. You can ease up 
as he starts to improve but not too soon. If the 
habit continues, it will be the fault, chiefly, of the 
lenders. 

This method is absolutely guaranteed, but I'll 
bet you won’t use it! 





® Our son is an engaging and dependable youngster, 


but how can we go about teaching him the value of 
a dollar? 


| ie RUDE, I know, to answer one question with a 
lot of others, but here are a few pertinent ones, 
and don’t get mad. 

Do your son’s parents appreciate the value of 
a dollar? Do you shop carefully? Do you take the 
boy with you? Are there extravagances around 
your home? Does everyone go without some 
things? Is your son ever permitted to stew in the 
juices of his own improvidence? Does he have 
some money to spend and no questions asked? Do 
you give him a chance to earn money? Are you 


careful to praise his economies as well as to point 
out his excesses? Have you educated him in terms 
of all your household finance, or do you merely put 
him on an unexplained dole? Does he have any- 
thing to say about the size of the allowance? 

Money can be a highly educative thing in home 
relationships, but it never is when only one or two 
have all the authority and look on themselves as 
directors of finance rather than as friends and 
co-workers. Recently I visited a home in which I 
have the privilege of being impertinent. I asked 
the fourteen-year-old son, “Can you get by on your 
allowance?” He replied seriously, “I could, only I 
have to lend Mom some every now and then.” 
Mom laughed and joined in with the assertion 
that she could get by, only she was always helping 
Pop out. Pop, as usual, had no defense. 

I asked, “Well, who runs the business?” The 
boy said, “Oh, we ali talk it over.” I liked that! 

By the way, when you speak of the value of a 
dollar, I assume you know that you refer to a 
highly relative, vague sort of thing that changes 
all the time. That’s why I used to ask for a dime 
to pay for what may cost our children, because 
of circumstances beyond their control, a whole 
dollar. 





® Should I prepare a before-bedtime snack for my 
two boys, who are always hungry? 


0, they should get it themselves. Maybe they 
should make you a sandwich. And that en- 

ables me to lug in an observation, as I close this 
month’s session. In your home no single issue, no 
one question is an isolated problem. Everything 
is related to every other thing. All things can be 
ironed out in an atmosphere of mutual friendli- 
ness and respect for one another’s peculiarities. 

The boy who spends too much money, the girl 
who won’t eat, the boy who wants his mother to 
feed him before bedtime—they are all strangely 
alike. They must be dealt with specifically, but 
the spirit in which the dealings are carried on 
needs to be pretty constant. Where there are mu- 
tual distrust, nagging, and finicky interferences, 
you find yourself hopping from one problem to 
another. 

It’s a dreary business and no fun. And where 
there is no fun the family perishes. 





FULL TIDE 


One of the many things nobody ever tells you about middle age is that it’s 


such a nice change from being young. 


—DoROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


A man, as he manages himself, may die old at thirty or young at eighty. 


— PROVERB 
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Who Says 
YOUR 
CHILD 


Can’t 
Read? 


PAUL WITTY 


issue of Harper’s Magazine, alarmingly 
subtitled “Why Our High Schools Are in 


, 


H is: oo an article in the January 1946 


Collapse,” appeared a sensational announcement: 


“Can Your Child Really Read?” Maybe the 
teachers have told you your child could learn if he 
would apply himself. And maybe they were (to put 
it bluntly) lying. A Delaware high school principal 
reveals some trade secrets of education in a devas- 
tating article which every parent should read. 


Obviously this announcement was designed to 
attract parents and to prepare them for startling 
disclosures. I myself eagerly awaited the revela- 
tions, my interest particularly aroused by the 
implication of the above statement that many stu- 
dents cannot learn to read. For, you see, my own 
experiences had brought me to a quite different 
conclusion. 

My expectations were fully justified by the 
article, which duly appeared in January—“Can 
Your Child Really Read?” by George H. Henry. 
The account was thoroughly provocative; it was 
logical. More, it was convincing to anyone who 
could accept statements and basic assumptions on 
which Mr. Henry’s case was built. 


The “‘Nonverbal Third’”’ 


PEAKING as a high school principal with eight 
years’ experience, the author concludes that 
one third of all high school pupils in grades nine to 
twelve are “incapable of mastering the stock tools 
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of learning (reading and writing) well enough to 
profit from textbook instruction.” 

Moreover, these pupils “cannot read on a fifth- 
grade level or write a coherent paragraph reason- 
ably free from errors.” Yet they are “normal, 
wholesome, even talented, responsible youth,” who 
constitute about two and one-half million of the six 
and two-thirds million high school boys and girls 
in this country. They should not be confused with 
the mentally backward; they are simply the “non- 
verbal third” of the modern high school population. 

It is pointed out that during the period 1930-40 
secondary school enrollment increased 50 per cent 
(6,600,444 in 1940 as compared with 4,399,000 in 
1930), whereas the number of individuals of this 
age group in the general population increased only 
7 per cent. Lack of employment along with other 
conditions, it is said, forced the “nonverbal” pupils 
to enter high school and kept them there. Under 
ordinary conditions these pupils are doomed to 
failure, since “no method and no brilliance of 
teaching can improve these youths enough to make 
any difference in their literacy.” 


Students—Books= What? 


HE author uses certain data to bulwark the fore- 

going observations. For example, he refers to 
the work of an investigator who found that 46 per 
cent of the ninth-grade pupils in one school fell 
below the sixth-grade standard in reading ability. 
Another educator is quoted as stating that “not 
more than half our high school youth can profit 
from academic study.” Hence the conclusion that 
at least one third of the high school population is 
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HERE is no argument about the im- 

portance of learning how to read; we all 
know that to master this skill is to master a 
great deal besides. For many parents this ar- 
ticle will be as heartening as a cordial hand- 
shake, especially if they have been exposed to 
the rumor that some children “just can’t” 
read. Dr. Witty says they can—and tells why. 





“impervious to book learning.” Finally, it is as- 
serted that remedial reading has failed. Guidance 
too has been unproductive, and vocational training 
has proved inadequate to meet the needs of the 
“nonverbal” millions. 

Are these countless youth, then, condemned to 
go through life as unsuccessful, ineffectual men 
and women? By no means, says Mr. Henry. He 
claims that “nonverbal” boys and girls can become 
practical engineers, contractors, or managers of 
dress shops “at $5,000 a year or more”’! 

However, he adds, to make it possible for them 
to accomplish this feat without losing the possible 
benefits of a high school education, we must revise 
our high school curriculums and place emphasis 
on citizenship training—without books! Motion 
pictures, visual aids, film libraries, the radio, ex- 
cursions and field trips—these must become the 
basic tools for educating the “nonverbal third.” 
Parents are advised that they need have no grave 
concern about the sons and daughters who belong 
to this group. They may become efficient, success- 
ful citizens if they are given appropriate “non- 
verbal” training. 


A Close Look at the Facts 


INCE many parents who read this article may 

be led to discount the value of books in educa- 
tion, it may be well to examine these claims with 
some care. 

The conclusions of the article recall the state- 
ments of certain educational research workers who, 
during the past two decades, have proposed any 
number of simple solutions to the problem of read- 
ing retardation. Again and again parents have 
been told that disability in reading or lack of pro- 
ficiency is due to such “‘causes” as low intelligence, 
lack of visual imagery, or poor coordination of eye 
muscles. Today, however, we know that poor read- 
ers cannot be classified into types—the type of 
reader who lacks “visual imagery,” for example, 
or the type who has eye-muscle difficulties. Not one 
of these special causes stands up under scientific 
scrutiny as sufficient to explain what is wrong. 

For some time the attention of certain so-called 
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reading experts centered on “muscle imbalance 
and fusion irregularity” as a cause of poor read- 
ing. A few investigators stated that most poor 
readers (90 per cent or more) were so handi- 
capped, but thorough investigation revealed that 
there were about the same number of visual muscle 
irregularities in the two groups, good and poor. 

It was finally decided that the “‘principle of mul- 
tiple causation” might be applied to most cases of 
poor reading. In other words (less high-sounding 
ones), experts now hold that many factors contrib- 
ute to poor reading and that all of them must be 
studied if the needs of any one poor reader are to 
be determined. This conclusion alone leads us to 
question the assumption that one third of the sec- 
ondary school population can be called “nonverbal” 
and dismissed as uneducable. 


More Facts To Look At 


—o it is quite true that there are many poor 
readers in our secondary schools. Just how 
many we can only estimate, and even our esti- 
mates will depend on the standards we use. Are 
we justified in saying that at least one third of the 
high school population cannot “read on a fifth- 
grade level or write a coherent paragraph’’? 

A recent textbook on developmental reading in 
the high school publishes the results of studies 
which indicate that this figure is far too high. 
Tests of the reading abilities of students finishing 
the tenth grade in a Midwestern city showed a 
range in reading comprehension all the way from 
that of a pupil who has been in the fifth grade for 
seven months (5.7) to at least that of a person 
entering college (13). Although the average is 
above grade ten, the range is seven grades. Here is 
a picture of a secondary school body that by no 
means approaches the low status in reading com- 
prehension referred to by Mr. Henry. 

Obviously, too, the location of the school and the 
type of students it contains should be taken into 
consideration. For example, one educator reports 
that of 1,000 boys and girls entering the ninth 
grade in Roosevelt High School, New York City, 
59 per cent were defeated before they started 
because of low reading ability. However, three 
fourths of this group came from homes where a 
foreign language was spoken. 

Another study was undertaken recently to dis- 
cover the extent of the reading problem faced by 
a variety of schools in the state of New York. In 
large numbers of schools it was found that “two 
fifths of the ninth-grade pupils, one third of the 
tenth, one fifth of the eleventh, and one tenth to 
one third of the seniors fell below the minimum 
required (ninth-grade reading ability).’’ And in 
certain small schools “one senior in three was 
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leaving high school incapable of reading at the 
required level.” 

In none of these investigations does the number 
of poor readers approach the sensational figure 
named in Mr. Henry’s article. Moreover, at the 
present time the level of reading ability is prob- 
ably higher than that in any period in our history. 
As W.S. Gray, an authority in this field, concludes: 
“Taken by and large, there never was a period 
when as many boys and girls, including the less 
able pupils who formerly dropped out of school, 
learned to read as well as they do today, when 
children and young people read as much and for 
as many purposes as they do now, and when read- 
ing was more useful in promoting personal devel- 
opment, school progress, and social understanding.” 

Furthermore, is it correct to state that “no 
method and no brilliance of teaching can improve 
these youths enough to make any difference in 
their literacy”? Cannot these pupils be taught to 
read? Has remedial reading failed? There is little 
or no evidence that it has. On the contrary, almost 
all published accounts reveal that remedial read- 
ing programs do improve students’ reading power. 


‘““Nonverbal’”’ Soldiers Sent to School 


eesti the clearest proof that “nonverbal” 
persons can learn to read is found in the Army’s 
effort to teach the three R’s. We all know that 
among the draftees for World War II there were 
large numbers of illiterate and non-English-speak- 
ing men. Special training units were organized to 
give these men the academic training they needed 
to become useful soldiers. The fourth-grade level 
in reading and related subjects was the standard. 

By applying tested and established methods, the 
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Army succeeded in developing an amazingly effi- 
cient program, one that enabled the average illit- 
erate man to acquire the basic academic skills 
needed in army life in eight weeks’ time. Some 
men finished the program in three weeks. A few— 
mostly non-English-speaking—were retained for 
thirteen or, in rare cases, sixteen weeks. 

The outstanding characteristics of this army 
work are found in most of our good public school 
remedial reading programs. There is the same con- 
cern for diagnosing carefully the reading levels 
and needs of the pupils, for providing useful and 
stimulating materials, and for offering systematic 
instruction for a long enough time to assure needed 
improvements in literacy. In the Army certain lim- 
ited goals were achieved in an average period of 
eight weeks. In the public schools it seems neces- 
sary to hold daily remedial classes for at least one 
semester and to continue with less frequent in- 
structional periods for another sémester or two. 

Under these conditions high school students al- 
most invariably improve their ability to use books 
for many important purposes. Furthermore, there 
is no apparent need to substitute pictures and vis- 
ual aids for books. In fact, visual aids should never 
be used as substitutes for book learning but rather 
as valuable adjuncts for motivating the work and 
extending its scope. Certainly nothing can take the 
place of books and reading materials in the train- 
ing of capable citizens. 


Reading Is Important 


ANY of the pupils in our schools, it is true, are 
deplorably retarded in reading. They need 
our help and they need it now. Then there is the 
oncoming generation—boys and girls for whom we 
must, if possible, plan so intelligently and act with 
such effective home-school cooperation that they 
may be spared the handicap of reading disability. 
To do these things we must make some changes in 
the ideas and practices prevailing in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In particular, reme- 
dial programs should be developed on a large scale, 
to benefit the discouraged, unsuccessful pupils. 
But remedial programs alone are not enough. 
The biggest problem of the modern high school 
grows out of the new and varied purposes for 
which youth must read. If the high school citizens 
of today are to be worthy, effective world citizens 
of tomorrow, they must not only be trained to read 
but educated to think—to comprehend and dis- 
criminate among the facts presented in varied 
printed forms. This effort should be looked upon 
as part of a larger program that aims to lead 
young people to read critically, speak clearly, and 
write intelligently. In no other way is it possible to 
equip our youth for responsible citizenship. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING I, 
IN EDUCATION? % 








® My son, who is eleven and in the sixth grade, does 
not read very well. He reverses small words like 
was, who, and this and does the same with figures 
when copying them. He makes good grades in 
studies other than reading because I| help him to 
read them. Is there any method whereby he can be 
taught to read correctly, or will he have to struggle 
on this way through high school? 


OUR son can almost certainly be taught to read 

correctly if you are willing to have him exam- 
ined by an expert, who will discover the specific 
causes of his reading difficulties and prescribe a 
corrective program. The boy’s eyesight should be 
tested; he may have some visual defect. Certainly 
he now has faulty eye movements, which can be 
corrected after they are diagnosed. He should be 
tested, too, as to right or left dominance. The fact 
that he reverses letters and figures suggests that 
he may be naturally left-handed or left-eyed. His 
mental age and intelligence should be measured by 
a Binet-type test, although the fact that he makes 
good grades when you read his lessons to him 
indicates that a low intelligence quotient is not a 
fundamental cause of his trouble. An interest in- 
ventory—another kind of test—should be helpful, 
too. 

Some of the tests for reading readiness and 
reading ability were described in these pages in 
the October 1945 issue. These tests, however, 
should be given only by experts. There are four 
good teachers’ colleges in your state. It is likely 
that you can get competent help and sound advice 
at the one nearest you. 

You cannot solve your boy’s reading problem by 
reading his lessons to him. That may be necessary 
as a temporary measure until you can get expert 
help, but do not continue it for long. You may 
actually be aggravating his difficulties by fostering 
his overdependence on you. 





® | have read that the G.I. Bill of Rights has recently 
been amended by Congress so as to improve edu- 
cational provisions for veterans. Can you tell me 
what changes have been made? 


H= RESOLUTION 3749, passed by both houses 
of Congress and signed by the President in 
December 1945, liberalized provisions for the edu- 
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cation of veterans in several ways, such as these: 

1. The twenty-five year age limit has been re- 
moved, making all veterans, regardless of age, eli- 
gible for full educational benefits. 

2. A veteran may begin his educational course 
at any time within four years (formerly two 
years) after discharge or after the end of the war. 
He has nine years (formerly seven years) in 
which to complete his educational course with gov- 
ernment benefits. He is entitled to education for a 
period of one year plus the amount of time he was 
in actual service, not to exceed a total of four years. 

3. Subsistence allowances have been increased 
from $50 to $65 per month for veterans with no 
dependents and from $75 to $90 per month for 
veterans with dependents. 

4. The section providing that educational bene- 
fits be charged against future veterans’ benefits 
was repealed. Under the new law any payment 
made to an institution or to a veteran for educa- 
tion is an outright government grant. 

5. The veteran may elect to attend an institu- 
tion in which the charges for tuition and fees ex- 
ceed $500 per year (a medical school, for example), 
and the government will pay these charges. The 
period of his eligibility, however, will be reduced 
at the rate of one year for each $500 paid. 


®@ 1 read recently about the appointment of the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Education. What is this 
committee, and what will it do? 


HE Citizens Federal Committee on Education 

was established by John W. Studebaker, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, to serve as a laymen’s 
advisory body to the U.S. Office of Education. 

In my judgment the appointment of this com- 
mittee is a highly important and constructive step. 
During the decade of the depression and through- 
out the war years the Federal government has en- 
larged its educational activities and become more 
deeply concerned with the advancement of educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges of the various 
states. Throughout this period the U.S. Office of 
Education, as the government’s chief educational 
agency, has scrupulously refrained from any at- 
tempt to impose Federal control of education on 
the states and localities. The Commissioner of 
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Education and his staff have worked in close co- 
operation with the educational officials of the 
forty-eight states and with the national organiza- 
tions of educators. 

At every level—local, state, and national—it is 
sound procedure to enlist the help of organizations 
of lay citizens in determining educational policy. 

‘Education is so closely related to every phase of 
the nation’s welfare that it ought never to be the 
concern of educators alone. At the local level the 
determination of educational policy rests ulti- 
mately with a lay group, the board of education. 
Likewise at the state level a state board of educa- 
tion, composed of lay citizens interested in educa- 
tion and free from partisan political control, is the 
preferred type of policy-making body. 

The Commissioner of Education has now ex- 
tended this principle of lay participation to the 
national level. Since the U.S. Office of Education 
does not determine educational policy but rather 
provides leadership and service to the state and 
local educational agencies, it is fitting that the 
national body of lay citizens should have advisory 
rather than executive functions. 

The new committee has twenty-seven members, 
three from each of the following nine areas—agri- 
culture, business, homémaking, labor, industry, the 
Negro, the professions, the churches, and war vet- 
erans. Members representing each area have been 
designated by the major national organizations in 
that field. Readers of this magazine will be inter- 
ested to know that Mrs. William A. Hastings, pres- 
ident of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is a member of the committee represent- 
ing the homemaking area. 


@ 1] have been reading to my child ever since he was 
a toddler. Now he is beginning to read at school, 
but he still wants me to read aloud to him at home. 
Shall I continue to do so? 


Y ALL means. But let him also read to you, and 


be sure that you show the same interest in 





HIS department is designed to give par- 

ents the sound and reliable information 
they need to serve shoulder to shoulder with 
the teachers of the land. Under the direction 
of G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at 
the University of Denver, questions concern- 
ing educational principles and practices will 
be answered, frequently with the help of 
specialists in various fields. Readers of the 
National Parent-Teacher are cordially invited 
to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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what he reads as he shows when you read to him. 

There is great educational value, I think, in 
reading to a child at home. Fortunately there are 
many good books for children, delightfully illus- 
trated and of high literary merit, that will enlist a 
child’s wholehearted interest. Such, for example, 
are A. A. Milne’s four fascinating volumes about 
Christopher Robin and Winnie the Pooh, Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the Willows, Tolkien’s The 
Hobbitt, Felix Salten’s Bambi, and of course Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. These tales can be read again and 
again, until the child knows large parts of them 
by heart. Familiarity with such books helps to 
form good literary tastes. 

As soon as the boy begins to want to read out- 
side school, see that he has some interesting books 
in his own personal library, books that he can read 
by himself or share with you. Moreover, many of 
the newer readers for schools are fascinating and 
absorbing as well as instructive. If your school is 
not using such readers, it is quite proper for you 
and other parents to take the matter up with the 
school authorities. Learning to read should be an 
enjoyable adventure, never drudgery. With good 
books, skillful teachers, and cooperative parents 
every child may have this enjoyment. 


®@ Has President Truman made any public statement 
of his position on proposals for Federal aid to 
education? 


ES. In his message to Congress on the state of 

the Union, delivered January 21, 1946, the 
President reaffirmed the position stated by the late 
President Roosevelt a year earlier, which was re- 
ported in the March 1945 issue of this magazine. 
“It is essential,” said Mr. Truman, “to provide 
adequate elementary and secondary schools every- 
where. . . . The proposed Federal grants for cur- 
rent educational expenditures should be made for 
the purpose of improving the educational system 
where improvement is most needed. . . . Further 
assistance is desirable and necessary.” 

Mr. Truman, like Mr. Roosevelt before him, ° 
gave the assurance that “‘the Federal government 
has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate edu- 
cation in the states. It should continue its historic 
role of leadership and advice.” 

The President also urged Federal assistance 
“for providing adequate buildings for schools and 
other educational institutions. . . . Legislation to 
authorize grants for educational facilities, to be 
matched by similar expenditures by state and local 
authorities, should receive the favorable consider- 
ation of the Congress.” 

A few days later in his message to Congress on 
the 1947 Federal budget, the President took sub- 
stantially the same position on all these points. 
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leries don’t close for half an hour.” 

“Oh yes,” pleaded Anne, “I want to see 
the Tudor rooms! We’re studying all about those 
days in England, and I want to see what the houses 
were like.” 

Dad and I exchanged glances, and as we watched 
the children eagerly inspecting every detail in the 
beautifully furnished Tudor rooms of our art mu- 
seum, Dad remarked, “Some difference from when 
you and I were kids!” 

“Remember how we used to have to be fairly 
dragged to the art gallery—and then how we 
whispered and scarcely dared breathe?” 

“T always got a certain kind of thrill out of 
going to the art gallery,” responded Dad, “but 
after it was all over, I felt let down. I wanted to 
do something about it—not just go back to the 
humdrum of everyday life.” 

“Seems to me that’s the difference between then 
and now,” I said, after thinking a bit. “Our chil- 
dren can do something about all this. They learn 
about it in school. They help choose pictures for 
our home. They make their own print collections, 


(Ce: we stay just a little longer? The gal- 
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and they learn to do the most amazing and lovely 
craftwork. And they seem to have fun, too, doing 
all these things.” 


Art Comes Down to Earth 


AVE you yourself noticed this change in atti- 

tude, this transition from an old to an entirely 
new feeling about art? If not, you’re missing some- 
thing that is so important, so interesting, and so 
full of creative possibilities, that I advise you to 
start catching up with it right now. In fact, why 
don’t you and your whole family set out today to 
explore this new approach? The exploration will 
involve not only the museums, art galleries, li- 
braries, and shops but also the schools and your 
own home. 

First of all, ask the children what they’re doing 
about art in school. You will probably find that 
they are becoming acquainted with many of the 
great masterpieces of art, both past and present. 
Frequently they do not study art as an isolated 
subject but incorporate it into their social studies 
when they are learning about the various periods 
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of history. Nowadays a child becomes acquainted 
with a certain historical period by investigating all 
phases of life at that time. He learns about the 
way the people lived—about their agriculture, in- 
dustry, literature, art, and music. Thus he gains a 
complete picture of life and places it in the gen- 
eral panorama of the sweep of history. 

It’s a fascinating way to study. You will be 
greatly interested in visiting the classes to see how 
it is done. You may find the children so wrapped 
up in a study of the Egyptians that they are re- 
living some of that early era, even down to study- 
ing a little astronomy and discovering Egyptian 
painting and pottery making—perhaps doing some 
of it themselves! 

In the school you will find little if any emphasis 
on the techniques of art. Rather you will find em- 
phasis on freedom of expression and imagination. 
Remember that day when the teacher said to you 
“This doesn’t look quite like that vase to me; see 
if you can’t make it more like the model’’? Those 
days are gone forever. Now the teacher encour- 
ages each child to draw or model the vase accord- 
ing to his fancy, since it is the spirit of the work 
that counts—not accurate representation. When 
the child has caught the idea and the spirit of the 
art that he is studying, he will incorporate his 
interpretation into whatever creative work he 
desires to do. 

You will, perhaps, need more than one visit to 
the school to savor the delight of this new approach. 
to art, but I’ll wager that the more you see of it, 
the more fascinated you will become. 


The Best of the Beautiful 


 pemeity started your explorations in the school, 
you will want to continue them—and where 
else but in your own home? There you will be 
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HERE was a time—not so long ago—when 

art, as this author says, was “the prisoner 
of galleries and museums.” Not so today. The 
prisoner has escaped. Art has entered our 
homes, our schools, and every aspect of our 
daily lives. Let us all give her the glad, gay 
welcome she so richly deserves. Both you 
and your children will profit by so doing. 





eager to find new possibilities for the enjoyment 
of beauty and creative expression. 

But pause a moment. Ask yourself why we want 
art in our homes. Why do we want good pictures, 
pleasant color schemes in our rooms, well-designed 
furniture and decorative objects? Why? Because 
we want our homes to be lovely. We want our 
homes to contain the best that we can afford that 
is both beautiful and lasting, that our children will 
be proud of, and that they will be glad to inherit. 
The beauty of any work of art lies not only in the 
quality of its materials, its design, and its color 
but in its spirit and meaning. Good art in the 
home does more than please the eye; it imparts 
something of that spirit and meaning to our own 
lives, enriching and broadening our day-to-day 
experiences. 

Then, too, it is not only the art which we can 
look at and use that we want in our homes, but also 
the art which we do. Creative art brings us release 
and a sense of growth that can come in no other 
way. More than this, it provides opportunities for 
family participation, with everyone in the family 
doing his share to make the home more lovely. 
Art, like charity and almost all the other impor- 
tant things in life, begins at home. 

To continue your explorations, then, you will 
want to check up on the resour- 
ces you have in your own home 
that your children can use both 
to prepare themselves for the 
study of art in school and to 
broaden their interests in this 
direction. Do you have art 
books that are at the proper 
reading level for the children? 
Do you have pictures (both on 
your walls and loose in port- 
folios) that are of good art 
standard? 

“Where and how shall we find 
out about books and pictures?” 
you ask. Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity for a cooperative family 
investigation. The youngsters 
can ask their teachers and the 
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children’s librarian at the public library. You and 
they together can go to bookshops and art stores to 
browse among the books and prints and make your 
selections. You may want to read aloud in the 
very charming book Treasure Trails in Art by 
Anna Curtis Chandler (Hale, Cushman, and Flint, 
1937), and the younger children will enjoy look- 
ing at the illustrations in Pictures To Grow Up 
With by Katharine Gibson (Studio Publications, 
1942) and also in Goldsmith of Florence by the 
same author (Macmillan, 1929). For teen-agers 
there’s the Young People’s Story of Art by Ida 
Prentice Whitcomb (Dodd, Mead, 1927), and the 
fine art books published by the Pantheon and the 
Hyperion presses. 

Not all good art has to be mounted in frames 
and hung on walls. There are many excellent, inex- 
pensive prints that can be purchased to make up 
a family portfolio which may occupy a special 
place in the living room. For a start, send five 
cents for the catalogue of University Prints, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Also write for information on 
the Artex Prints to the Artex Collection, Westport, 
Connecticut. If you need suggestions for both 
prints and pictures write for listings of the Medici 
Prints from Rudolph Lesch Fine Arts, Incorpor- 
ated, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Above all, find out what prints and books on art 
your own art museum has to offer, and be sure 
to write for catalogues and listings from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City; the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.; and 
the Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois. You 
have a treat in store for you when you see all that 
these museums have to offer for your home! 


Pictures Are for People! 


| | Spencers no matter how good your own judg- 
ment may be in the choice of a book or print, 
if your child is going to use it himself or have it 
in his room, he is the one who must like it. 
John, aged twelve, revolted one day, saying, 
“Why do I have to have those silly baby pictures 
in my room? Why can’t I have some real boy pic- 
tures?” John’s mother had forgotten all about the 
faded color prints of a very ugly old woman who 
lived in a shoe and a stupid-looking “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater” that had hung in the same places 
ever since his babyhood. Certainly they were hard- 
ly appropriate for a husky twelve-year-old boy. 
The nursery-rhyme pictures were replaced, there- 
fore, by several others chosen jointly by Mother, 
John, and John’s teacher: Alexander Brook’s “My 
Son Sandy”; “Fall Ploughing” by Grant Wood— 
an immediate choice because John liked the strong 
autumn colors and the round fields and hills; and 
two of Winslow Homer’s rugged sea pictures. 
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Why not make a survey of all the pictures in 
your house, asking yourself these questions? 

1. Does this picture express something really 
fine and worth while? Is the coloring good? Is the 
composition satisfying? (Ask the children about 
composition. They know!) 

2. Do we want and need this picture in our 
home? (If not, take it down! All too many of us 
have so many pictures on our walls that we really 
don’t see and love what we have.) 

3. In the children’s room particularly: Does 
this picture strike a responsive note in the experi- 
ence or imagination of the child who has this 
room? Is it hung so that he can see it without 
straining? 





Art Enters the Family Picture 


— another kind of art activity that goes on 
in the home which is just as important as activ- 
ities leading to appreciation and discrimination. 
Perhaps you call the place where it goes on a “hob- 
by room,” or perhaps you have another name for | 
it; the name doesn’t matter. What does matter is 
that every child and adult in the family be able to 
do something about art if he so desires—something 
more than choosing and hanging pictures, reading 
books on art, and making a print portfolio. He 
should have a chance to dabble in finger paints on 
big sheets of paper, a chance to do a little clay 
modeling, water color painting, linoleum block 
printing, weaving, book binding, or wood carving. 
Of course nobody will try all these things, but 
there should be a wide range of choice. 

Parents can do much to foster this creative 
activity if they not only encourage any signs of 
interest they see in their children but also enter 
into it themselves. And here much depends on the 
attitude. Don’t be afraid. Don’t say “I can’t. I 
don’t know how.” Rather say, “I’d like to do this 
and I’m going to try. I’ll have fun even if the 
results aren’t much good.” 

The equipment is not expensive: water colors, 
finger paints, and large sheets of paper to invite 
small hands to do as they please; wood, linoleum, 
and proper cutting tools for older boys and girls; 
clay for all ages (for who doesn’t like to try his 
hand at modeling?) ; and perhaps a small second- 
hand loom for the potential weaver. Get yourself 
some paints and go ahead and daub while John’s 
doing that footstool and Patricia’s making clay 
ducks. You may be surprised at the results. 

Art is not the prisoner of galleries and museums. 








Art is for everyone. If you and your family will 
reach out and bring art into your home, you will 
find it not only uplifting and enriching but a very 
pleasant means of bringing the family together 
in cooperative enterprises and happy occasions. 
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LLRY LANE 
ly J 
ne 
ut 
ir 
us 
ly Something Takes Great Interest Open House 
es At my elbow as I write A house is not roof, walls, and floor, 
r There is a bowlful of hot light, But welcome of a waiting door, 
- Nasturtiums—orange, yellow, red— And windows that in tongues of light 
1S Make a flame to wake the dead. Talk to the lonely, unroofed night. 
ut The sun is on them, but they glow 
With an independence, so So I have made my doorways wide, 
I believe the sun was wise To let In out, and Out inside, 
And came down willing through cold skies And set up lofty windows spaced 
To put on our mortality. For times when Time is tortoise-paced; 
These suns are cool as cool can be, That east, west, north, and south may show 
yn Yet they burn with very real How slowly the sure seasons go. 
V- Flames. Now as I write, I feel 
n Something takes great interest —LoyD HABERLY 
b. In what I say and wants it best 
a Of all the things a man can say 
or When his elbow touches day. 
is A Chubby Little Area 
to — ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
ig Did you ever build a trellis— 
1g While dreaming 
le me Of the roses 
Kitchen Song That will climb 
on Upon it? 
y Nothing here is dull; nothing in this room Did you build it 
ok But wears wild glory: the bowls, the broom, Just so to make it 
g. Dishtowels, curtains—all know the grace Vertical, 
at Of having felt your fingers, having seen your face. Each stake firm, 
So I polish up the kettle to a cheerful glow Each crossbar even? 
And the pans to a twinkle. Did you ever 
ve | Stand back proudly 
of | You will come. They know. . To view the roseate 
er They know and I know it won’t be long. P ossibilities of your 
ne Therefore—swift hands. Therefore—song. Trellis? 
I Hitherward, hitherward, your quick feet carry. And did you ever rh 
; Oh, we were wise—we were wise to marry. During the building of it 
1S Have a boy, 
ne —Bonaro W. OVERSTREET A sweet boy, 
Carry off your tools, 
- Convey the uprights 
te pas the = 
n, Sophisticates in the Park nar gear oer boy? 
a; And when it’s finally done, 
is These heavy squirrels so sleekly pverfed, Climb upon it to spy 
d- Unhurried, make two half-loops at each leap On Japs and Germans, 
And hardly bother going to the pretense Breaking your trellis 
lf Of hiding what they reap. Where you dream one day 
"s Roses will bloom? 
Ly As if they knew their unacknowledged bread, Did you then impress, 
Patiently proffered by cold-fingered dupes, With emphasis more or less, 
" Was limitless. At least until the mild Perhaps more, 
_ And child-eyed grownups coaxing them discover A rosy flush upon a 
ill That they are no more creatures of the wild Chubby anatomic area, 
ill Than the old cab horse browsing in his leather Which a sweet boy 
ry In the October noon. Their great-great-grands Constantly carries about with him 
er Snatched just as coyly out of kid-gloved hands. For just that purpose? 
- — VIRGINIA BRASIER —Orvis C. IRWIN 
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FOR THE 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 


f i \HE possession of a code of ethics is 
one of the marks of a profession. 
The code of the American Bar As- 
sociation was adopted in 1908, that of 
the American Medical Association in 
1912, and that of the National Education 
Association in 1929. These codes express 
the ideals and standards of professional 
conduct upon which the organized groups 
of these professions have agreed. 
Although it is true that the adoption 
of a code of ethics gives no guarantee 
that all members of the profession will 
live up to it, the code does serve as a 
guide for neophytes who are about to 
enter the profession, as an ideal for 
those who are already members of the 
profession, and as a standard by which 
the public may gauge the ability and 
worth of all members of the profession. 
The National Education Association 
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NOBLEST OF PROFESSIONS, 
® 


WILLIAM H. LEMMEL 


Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
Member of the Committee on Professional Ethics of the 


National Education Association 
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believes that parents should be acquainted with the stand- 
ards set up to guide the teachers of their children. Only in 
this way can they have an official basis for judging profes- 
sional conduct and for acting upon that judgment. It was 
Francis Bacon who wrote long ago, “As men of course do 





seek to receive countenance and profit from their profession, | 
so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of | 
amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto”; but it wasa | 


California court decision, in 1924, which established the 
precedent that “unprofessional conduct” is a legal and just 
cause for the dismissal of a teacher. In the N.E.A. code the 
term teacher includes all persons directly engaged in edu- 
cational work, whether classroom teaching, supervision, or 
administration. 

An abridged statement of the code appears on the follow- 
ing page. Copies of the coriplete code may be obtained free 
from the Headquarters Office of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

No one claims that the N.E.A. code is perfect. It is a 
human document and therefore capable of improvement. It 
was originally prepared in 1929 by a committee that had 


spent five years conducting extensive research and holding | 


numerous conferences in an effort to discover the standards 
on which members of the Association would agree. Ten years 
later another committee was appointed to revise and improve 





the code. This revised version, adopted in 1941, included a | 


most significant addition. It placed the responsibility for 
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enforcing the code on the ethics committees of the 
local, state, and national associations and vested 
the national committee with the authority to expel 
from the National Education Association any mem- 
ber guilty of flagrant violation. 

To date this extreme disciplinary action has been 
taken only once. However, now that a precedent 
has been established, it is probable that other cases 
warranting investigation will be presented to the 
committee. There is a growing feeling that if 
teaching is to secure the full recognition it de- 
serves as a profession comparable to law or medi- 


cine, the members of that profession must set their 
own house in order and see to it that their stand- 
ards are maintained without fear or favor. 

In recent years our schools have suffered greatly 
from a severe shortage of competent, properly cer- 
tified teachers. In 1945 more than 85,000 persons 
who did not meet standard qualifications were 
teaching our boys and girls. This situation should 
be tolerated no longer. Parents and members of 
the teaching profession should insist that the ideals 
and standards expressed in the profession’s code 
of ethics be strictly enforced. 











FOR TEACHERS 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE 





CODE OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





e The teacher should be courteous, just, and pro- 
fessional in all relationships. 


e Desirable ethical standards require cordial rela- 
tions between teacher and pupil, home and school. 


e The conduct of the teacher should conform to the 
accepted patterns of behavior of the most whole- 
some members of the communify. 


e The teacher should strive to improve educational 
practice through study, travel, and experimenta- 
tion. 


e Unfavorable criticism of associates should be 
avoided except when made to proper officials. 


e Testimonials regarding the teacher should be 
truthful and confidential. 


e Membership and active participation in local, 
state, and national professional associations are 
expected. 


6 The teacher should avoid indorsement of all edu- 
cational materials for personal gain. 


e Great care should be taken by the teachers to 


avoid interference between other teachers and 
pupils. 
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e Fair salary schedules should be sought and, when 
established, carefully upheld by all professionals. 


e No teacher should knowingly underbid a rival 
for a position. 


e No teacher should accept compensation for 
helping another teacher to get a position or a 
promotion. 


e Honorable contracts when signed should be re- 
spected by both parties and dissolved only by mu- 
tual consent. 


e Official business should be transacted only 
through properly designated officials. 


e The responsibility for reporting all matters 
harmful to the welfare of the school rests upon 
each teacher. 


e Professional growth should be stimulated 
through suitable recognition and promotion within 
the ranks. 


e Unethical practices should be reported to local, 
state, or national commissions on ethics. 


e The term “teacher” as used here includes all 
persons directly engaged in educational work. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 





Radio’s Reach—Radio’s Grasp 


HAROLD B. McCARTY 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 








Thornton Wilder’s play The Skin of Your 

Teeth, but I have never forgotten these words 
of one of the characters in that allegorical drama: 
“When you are at war you think of a better life; 
when you are at peace you think of a more com- 
fortable one.” 

Now that peace has come to this world once 
more, there are many signs that we are beginning 
to think about a more comfortable life rather than 
a better one. We see the spirit of sharing and sac- 
rifice giving way to the spirit of greed and selfish- 
ness; the desire to work for the best we can attain 
giving way to the desire for what is easy and 
comfortable. 

Even radio contributes to this error of thinking. 
We have in radio an almost irresistible and cer- 
tainly an inexhaustible force for promoting the 
good life. But unfortunately leaders in the indus- 
try seem to look upon radio chiefly as a means of 
entertainment. Entertainment contributes mostly 
to the comfortable life, not the good; it provides 
mainly diversion, not true inspiration. 


T was about three years ago that I attended 


Broadcasts Made to Measure 


| ze through the radio industry the belief pre- 
vails that its people are engaged merely in 
“show business.” Even the language of broadcast- 
ing reflects this attitude. Every program is called 
a show. Whether it is a religious service, a seri- 
ous discussion of world events, or a talk on the 
parent-teacher organization, to the professional 
producers and announcers it’s a show. It is just 
this attitude in radio that needs to be watched, 
however, lest the notion of entertainment be car- 
ried so far that more serious and constructive pos- 
sibilities are entirely forgotten. 

Still another attitude against which radio peo- 
ple should be on guard is a too heavy reliance on 
quantity as a gauge of worth. As Henry Van Dyke 
says, “We measure success by accumulation. The 
measure is false. The true measure is apprecia- 
tion.” Yet in radio the yardstick of numbers— 
numbers of listeners and volume of sales—is ap- 
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plied all the way up and down the line to determine 
the value of programs offered to the public. 

Take, for example, what has happened recently 
to one network program. Transatlantic Quiz was 
a fine series in which three persons here and three 
in London took part every week. The three in Lon- 
don answered questions about the United States, 
and the three Americans did the same with ques- 
tions about England. In addition to providing a 
half hour of amusement, the program generally 
left the listener with a warm, friendly feeling. It 
was, in my opinion, an excellent step in the direc- 
tion of international understanding. 

Where is that program today? It is off the air. 
Why? Not because it was not a good program. 
But it did not sell. No sponsor wanted to buy it, 
so the series was dropped. 

If the radio industry continues to apply this 
false yardstick to its programs, gauging their 
worth only in terms of numbers of listeners and 
salability to sponsors, then radio is likely to give 
us far fewer contributions to the better life and 
many more than we need to the comfortable one. 


Invitation to Criticism 


or A forthright treatment of radio’s shortcom- 

ings I commend to your attention a recent ar- 
ticle, “Radio Must Grow Up,” by Paul A. Porter, 
chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Referring to the opinions of some listen- 
ers, Mr. Porter quotes Lewis Gannett, critic and 
war correspondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune, who said on returning to America: 

“The aspect of home-front life which most dis- 
gusted me on my return was the radio. British 
Broadcasting Corporation programs may be dull 
and army radio programs may be shallow, but if 
the soldier in Europe has had a chance to hear at 
all, he has heard it straight, without the neurotic 
advertising twaddle which punctuates virtually 
every American program.” 

If you feel this way, suggests Mr. Porter, then 
make known your needs, your interests to the 
broadcasters, to the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission, to your congressmen. This invitation I 
challenge you all to accept. If we are to have any 
real improvement in radio it can come about only 
through discriminating and alert listeners who 
make themselves heard. 

Here are the key words that I use to suggest 
how we may develop such listeners. There are 
three, all beginning with A. First of all, Aware- 
ness—awareness of the number of hours we spend 
listening to the radio, awareness of the influence 
it has on our lives. Second, Analysis—an attentive 
study of what we hear on the radio, comparing 
what is offered with what we should like to hear 
and would demand if our deepest concern was the 
good life, not the pursuit of diversion. And third, 
Articulation—speaking out and writing letters, to 
let the right people know how we feel about radio 
and radio programs. 


That Third A! 


be ME illustrate what I mean when I urge people 
to write to broadcasters and stations and ad- 
vertisers. Not long ago, practising what I preach, 
I wrote a letter to Helen Mack, producer of NBC’s 
A Date with Judy. 


Dear Miss Mack [I wrote]: 

Please disregard the letterhead. I’m writing not as a 
radio director who’s been in this game since 1923 but as 
a listener, just a guy with fairly ordinary tastes when 
relaxing in his own living room. 

A Date with Judy has been one of the bright spots in 
a schedule of limited listening at home, but last night it 
wasn’t. It was, in my judgment, cheap and vulgar. And 
I think I know why. I believe it’s because you let the 
actor who does Melvin Foster play to his studio audience. 
He does it all the time. He milks every line. He over- 
works that nervous, heartless laugh. He times every 
sound and grimace for the studio audience. .. . 

It’s a temptation, of course, to play up to the audience, 
but I’ve seen a lot of those folks who go milling about 
from one free studio show to another. Their reactions 
under those conditions are not representative of the 
listening situation in millions of living rooms, I’m sure. 

Here’s hoping you can keep the Judy show fresh and 
clean. And now, along with the brick, let me toss a 
bouquet for the top all-round production job you do.... 


A few days later I had the following reply: 

“I appreciated your letter. I mean that with all 
my heart. Constructive criticism is something one 
rarely gets, and I want to thank you for it.” 

At about the same time I wrote to the advertis- 
ing manager of one of the biggest industrial plants 
in this country. In my letter I said, “Why do you 
require the star of your show to come back after 
the performance and read the plug for next week’s 
program? It shatters the illusion.” 

Within a week I had a fine letter in reply. The 
advertising manager wrote to say that using the 
star as announcer was merely a device to hold 
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listeners after the curtain had gone down. “But,” 
he said, “your letter has served to remind us that 
we should again review this method of handling 
next week’s announcement.” 

The point is that there are individuals, real 
persons, back of the biggest programs, and they 
can be reached by even a single letter. So I urge 
you to overcome the awe with which radio seems 
to surround itself and its listeners. Break down 
your timidity, your reluctance to tell radio owners 
and sponsors what they ought to do. Don’t forget 
they are operating on public property, doing their 
business in our living rooms. For this reason, 
if for no other, we have the right to tell them 
what to do. 


Where the Compass Points 


UT first let us be quite clear, quite sure about 
the things that we want radio to do. What is 
this better life toward which radio can make such 
a magnificent contribution—if we want it to? Let 
me quote from our “Searchlights and Compass 
Points for 1945-46”: 


“Out of the inhumanity of war we must salvage and 
nurture the qualities that make man distinctively human 
—his search for truth, his urge to create beauty, and his 
capacity to appreciate.’’ And again: ‘‘Appreciation, after 
all—not comfort, not momentary pleasure—is the true 
measure of man’s experiences.” 


Here we have our real criterion for radio: the 
extent to which it contributes to our understand- 
ing, our capacity for appreciation—appreciation 
of ourselves, our environment, and our fellows. 

Recently at our University of Wisconsin radio 
station we prepared the script for a broadcast 
based on an article by William Dow Boutwell 
in the November 1945 National Parent-Teacher, 
“What Can We Substitute for War?” As we 
worked we found ourselves asking one question, 
over and over again: “What have I done today 
that is international?” May I rephrase that ques- 
tion and apply it to radio in general: “What has 
the radio given me today that makes me a better 
world citizen?” Radio owes us this much; we have 
the right to demand it. 

And finally, we must not forget that as parent- 
teacher members we have a dual responsibility— 
not merely to seek the good life in and for our- 
selves but to seek it for our children. Here again 
radio has a place of power and preeminence. It is 
an ever present teacher in our homes. It can, in 
subtle yet effective ways, fill our young people’s 
leisure hours with the best and finest kind of ex- 
periences in living well and living fully. It can 
help to shape their lives to those three dimensions 
—‘“‘depth of understanding, breadth of interest, 
and height of aspiration.” 
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When Good Parents Get Together 


Approximately four hundred parents answered to 
roll call one night not long ago when the parent- 
teacher association of the Preston High School, 
Preston, Idaho, sponsored a “Parents-Go-to-School 
Night.” The three thousand people who make up 
the population of this small town heard the school 
bell ringing at 7:30 p.m., after school buses had 
brought many parents from surrounding rural 
communities. 

In the first-period homeroom class each par- 
ent was given the daily class schedule of his high 
school son or daughter. This was to serve as a 
guide so that mothers and fathers might follow the 
exact routine of their children through a typical 
but shortened day—for the class periods were 
reduced to fifteen minutes. 

Even this brief time, however, allowed the par- 
ents to enter into some of the activities of the 
daily school program. In music classes the high 
school light opera, Victor Herbert’s The Red Mill, 
currently being rehearsed by students for presen- 
tation at a later date, became a challenge to lusty 
part-singing, with almost as many fathers as 
mothers participating. In the chemistry laboratory 
parents became versed in the chemical properties 
and reactions of nitrates, chlorides, and sulphates 
by performing and watching experiments. 


Homemaxinec classes were particularly interest- 
ing because of their practical application to family 
life. One was devoted to a study of kitchen ar- 
rangements; in another, fathers as well as mothers 
became aware of the value of nutritional principles 
in menu-making. 

At the close of the mathematics classes these 
grown-up students-for-a-night commented on a 
special need for parent and teacher cooperation. 
All gathered around the teacher’s desk awaiting 
their turn to discuss individual problems. In the 
physical education classes the instructor explained 
the value of body-building exercises carried on in a 
systematized and well-rounded program. Here too 
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parents were given an opportunity to inspect 
gymnasium facilities. 

Nor were the extracurricular activities omitted. 
At the end of the full day’s schedule, the parents 
were ushered into the auditorium for the showing 
of the National Education Association film Assign- | 
ment: Tomorrow. This picture portrays the im- 
portant part played by the teacher in shaping the 
destiny of young America. 

The school cafeteria also came in for its share 
of appraisal when the parent-students were served 
a typical school lunch. The food was furnished by 
the parent-teacher association, and the cafeteria 
supervisor and assistants donated their time. 

The officers of the parent-teacher association | 
felt that much of the success of ‘Parents-Go-to- 
School Night” had been assured by their faithful * 
observance of the slogan: “Little things are done 
by I and me; greater things are done by us and we.” 

—ELDORA J. MAUGHAN 








Summertime Is Reading Time 


Almost four years ago, in 1942, the Lawrence, 
Kansas, Council of Parents and Teachers initiated 
a summer reading program for boys and girls in 
elementary school and junior high school. The 
program was set up to supplement the work of 
the schools and was intended primarily to interest 
slow or reluctant readers. 

The results of the plan have so far exceeded 
anything anticipated in the beginning that the 
program has been continued every summer. The 
planning is done by a committee headed by the 
council’s library chairman and composed of the 
library chairmen of all the parent-teacher member 
units, the children’s librarian of the public library, 
and representatives of the various teachers and 
principals. 


Au plans are made with the full cooperation of 
the school administration and the public library. 
The program is explained in detail to each P.T.A. 
at the last meeting of the school year. Teachers 
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announce it to their classes, local newspapers give 
it ample publicity, and mimeographed letters ex- 
plaining the plan are sent home with each pupil’s 
final report card in the spring. 

In addition, the teachers write personal letters 
to the parents of children needing intensive prac- 
tice in reading, urging that these youngsters be 
allowed to participate in the program. It is, how- 
ever, set up as a recreational-reading rather than 
a required-reading project. 

Each child obtains a reading slip at the library 
whenever he takes out a book. He turns it in when 
he returns the book. The slip bears the child’s 
name and address, the name of his school, his 
grade, and his age. He indicates by a check whether 
the book is one of the best he has ever read, a good 
book, a not very interesting book, or one he just 
didn’t like. He also checks another set of items to 
show whether the book is too hard, too easy, about 
right, or just a little too hard. Children who care 
to may comment further about the book on the 
back of the slip, and many of them enjoy doing 
this. 

All children who read five books during the 
summer receive a certificate. Those who read from 
five to nine have a yellow seal added to their cer- 
tificates. For ten to nineteen books a red seal is 
awarded, and for twenty or more, a blue seal. 
Every certificate is signed by the P.T.A. unit 
president, the school principal, and the children’s 
librarian of the public library. No prizes are given 
to either schools or children. 


Tue certificates themselves are awarded during 
Community Book Week—a project also initiated, 
several years ago, by the Lawrence Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Many local organizations take 
part in the celebration, which is now partially 
financed by the chamber of commerce. The certifi- 
cates for summer reading are given out at the Book 
Week assemblies held in all the schools. 

At the end of the first summer of the reading 
program, the circulation in the children’s depart- 
ment of the public library had increased 52 per 
cent. But by the end of the fourth summer, the 
circulation had increased 107 per cent! Further- 
more, exactly 28 per cent of the whole school 
population participated in the summer program 
in 1945. 

Best of all, teachers report a real gain in the 
reading ability of many children, as well as an 
increased liking for books and for reading gener- 
ally. Parents have shown an active interest, and 
teachers of the lower grades report that pupils 
taking part in the reading program do not suffer 
the loss in reading ability during the summer 
months that is so common among beginners. 

—RuUTH G. GOGLIARDO 
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Youth’s Right to Protection 


“You get from youth what you design,” James L. 
Ellenwood, New York Y.M.C.A. executive, recently 
told an adult audience in Washington, D. C. Be- 
cause they have long been aware of this fact, par- 
ents and teachers throughout the United States 
have worked together for the past half-century to 
eliminate from communities everywhere the bar- 
riers that threaten the character and well-being of 
our children and youth. 

The war intensified the old problem of molding 
the young person to our design. It brought new 
and disturbing emotional problems to all youth. 
At the same time, laws and ordinances made to 
safeguard the young people and to protect them 
from pitfalls were allowed to become lax during 
the feverishly busy war years. Now, however, the 
war is over and our law enforcement agencies are 
becoming adequately staffed once more. Violations 
of measures made to protect our youth need no 
longer occur. 


Beurevine that irregularities in the conduct of 
our youth are a community responsibility, the pres- 
ident of the District of Columbia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers appointed a committee of five 
Washington, D. C., P.T.A. presidents to make a 
careful survey of young people’s drinking and 
smoking in public places. The appointees were all 
men: George R. Hammond, chairman; Thomas 
Darnall, Leon Barber, Joseph Upton, and Henry 
Mitchler. 

Even before the committee members were ready 
to make their report, news of the project was 
spread far and wide by the local papers and the 
radio. Ministers preached sermons about it, and 
hurried school meetings were held to discuss it. 
Other cities heard about the study and began to 
inquire about the results. Thus parents and the 
citizenry in general were reawakened to take an 
inventory of their own children and their own 
communities. Various groups became aware of 
special aspects of the youth problem that demanded 
urgent investigation and remedial measures. 


As WITH any community problem, an attempt 
was made to place the blame. The home headed the 
list, with the school second and the church third. 
All agreed that the first essential now is “parent 
rehabilitation” to make every mother and father « 
aware of what Johnny or Mary has missed—in 
his home, school, and church—in the past several 
years. And all hoped that a project started in the 
nation’s capital by the P.T.A. will add strength 
and impetus to juvenile protection activities 
throughout the country. 
—FLORENCE WATKINS 
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A MILLION HoMEs A YEAR. By Dorothy Rosenman. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945. $3.50. 


MERICA’S housing,”’ writes the author of this timeliest 

of new books, is ‘‘ravaged by its own apocalyptic 

Four Horsemen. Their four wanton, unbridled, undirect- 

ed horses—Money, Construction, Land, and Taxes— 

gallop ruthlessly over the hopes and ambitions of millions 
of Americans.” 

How can these forces be properly directed? Can con- 
struction costs be lowered? What are the facts about 
land costs and property taxes? How can building codes 
be made constructive instead of merely restrictive? Are 
prefabricated homes the answer to the housing problem? 
Will public housing projects solve it? If not, what will? 

These and a hundred more questions that every Amer- 
ican is asking every other American these days are dis- 
cussed in forthright and thoughtful fashion by a national 
authority in the housing field. Mrs. Rosenman analyzes 
the relation of home to neighborhood, neighborhood to 
community, and community to nation and the world at 
large. For “the place of man’s abode is inextricably woven 
into his entire mesh of life.’’ 

Housing is, therefore, the concern of everyone, whether 
he has a roof of his own or not. Reading A Million 
Homes a Year will do much to educate men and women 
for their role in the over-all community planning that 
will assure not merely housing but a good home and a 
wholesome environment for every American family. 


NEw PAMPHLETS ON HEALTH AND FITNESS 


rY\HE questions and problems involved in providing 

I cieeeath health services for America’s citizens—chil- 
dren and adults alike—are so varied and so urgent that 
it is thought advisable to review briefly the following sig- 
nificant pamphlets that bear directly on our national 
health program: 


Better Health for Rural America. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 20 cents. 


00 little attention has been given 
y the past to the health of rural 
communities and the health services 
offered them. This pamphlet, which 
covers the whole subject thorough- 
ly and comprehensively, could be 
used as a basis for programs involv- 
ing a study of local conditions and 
plans to improve them. It deserves 
the serious consideration of all state 
chairmen of health and rural service 
and all local, district, and county 
P.T.A. leaders. 
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Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 
and Youth. Educational Policies Commission and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. Available from the latter 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C. 10 cents. 


HE purpose of this workmanlike publication is to out- 

line a “minimal (health) program for every child in 
our country,’”’ with special emphasis on how the schools 
can and must respond to this urgent need. Because the 
writers point out ways in which families and communities 
can support and augment the school program, the pam- 
phlet should be an invaluable guide for P.T.A. chairmen 
of health, school education, parent education, juvenile 
protection, and recreation. 


Suggested School Health Policies: A Charter for School 
Health. Report of the National Committee on School 
Health Policies of the National Conference for Coop- 
eration in Health Education. Distributed by the 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


EPRESENTATIVES of fifteen national agencies and or- 
ganizations devoted to health and education pre- 
pared this report on health teaching and health practices 
in the schools. It therefore integrates the points of view 
of many professional groups on the contributions that 
school programs can make to the health of children and 
communities. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY BEGINNING DICTIONARY. By E. 
L. Thorndike. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1946. $1.60. 


HO says your child can’t read? Certainly not Paul 
Witty on page 19 of this month’s issue, and certain- 
ly not E. L. Thorndike, who has done much to make 
learning to read a pleasure for youngsters. If your child 
has reached the fourth or fifth grade, for example, Dr. 


Thorndike has fashioned a new reading tool as handy and 


versatile as a Boy Scout’s jackknife. It is a combination 
of dictionary and guidebook to dictionary skills. In ad- 
dition to 12,000 entries it includes a series of fascinating 
lessons and exercises addressed directly to the child. The 
dictionary itself is part of the lesson material, so that 
young readers may be introduced to its treasures easily 
and enjoyably. 

This noted psychologist first made a careful study of 
the general knowledge essential to intelligent use of the 
dictionary. Then he broke down this knowledge into a 
series of specific skills that children can master one by 
one. This process is similar to that used in the develop- 
ment of arithmetic and reading skills at the elementary 
level. 

Although the Beginning Dictionary will have special 
value in the classroom, it isso unique 
and so helpful, both as a textbook 
and as a dictionary, that no family 
should be without it. Children will 
find many of the illustrated, informal 
lessons as interesting as adventure 
stories, particularly children who 
like puzzles and word games. And 
the dictionary is a sound and thor- 
ough piece of work. Definitions, 
derivations, and pronunciations are 
presented with the utmost clarity 
and simplicity but with no sacrifice 
of accuracy or precision. 
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The Precious Preschool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 
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Outstanding Points 


I. Entering the first grade is considered an important 
step by parents, teachers, and children. In order that this 
year of school may be a satisfying and happy one, the 
child must be ready for his first-grade experiences. 


II. Readiness means the condition of being able to 
learn successfully and being receptive to instruction. 
Various factors contribute to readiness; in fact, all the 
influences that touch the child from his birth to the time 
he enters school affect his readiness for learning. 


III. Some of the factors contributing to readiness lie in 
the child himself, such as his mental and physical devel- 
opment. Others lie in his environment—his home and 
family background and his experiences in nursery school 
and kindergarten. Yet the child’s environment may also 
affect his mental and physical maturity. 


IV. A year in a good kindergarten is the best kind of 
preparation for the first grade. A child who has had an 
opportunity to learn to attend, apprehend, comprehend, 
and respond as a member of a group has a distinct advan- 
tage in entering the first grade. 


V. A child’s initial success or failure in school is also 
dependent on the type of program set up in the first 
grade itself. The traditional, formal type of drill program 
that formerly characterized first-grade teaching—and 
still does in all too many places—was very hard on chil- 
dren and did not make for successful experiences. Newer 
concepts of child growth and development furnish guid- 
ing principles for the better education of six-year-olds in 
modern first-grade programs. 


VI. Children of the same chronological age vary 
greatly in their physical development and their mental 
and social maturity. The school must recognize these in- 
dividual differences. 


VII. The teacher tries to make every child feel at 
home in the first grade. She helps him to feel that he be- 
longs to the classroom group. She observes and studies 
him so that she can adjust the school program to his 
individual interests, potentialities, and abilities. When- 
ever the teacher finds a child unready for first-grade ex- 
periences, she attempts to find out the causes of his im- 
maturity and to give him the help and guidance he needs. 


VIII. Children in a modern first grade have a chance 
to exercise choices, to take on as much responsibility as 
they are ready for, and to cooperate in group planning 
and group work. 








Tue study course outline on this 
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IX. Parent-teacher cooperation is a constant and very 
important part of a good first-grade program. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Why is it especially important that his first-grade 
experiences should be happy and satisfying to the child? 


2. What is meant by readiness? Define it. Describe 
readiness for the first grade. 


3. List the major factors that help to make a child 
ready for the first grade. 


4. How can we tell whether a child is read 
grade experiences? Discuss the differences 
ready and an unready child. 


5. Discuss concrete ways in which the home can help 
to make the child ready for school? Why is it not advis- 
able to try to teach him the alphabet? 


6. If a child is found to be unready, what might be 
the causes of his unreadiness? List at least four, and dis- 
cuss how each case of unreadiness might be handled in 
the light of these causes. 


7. Discuss several concrete ways in which kindergarten 
experiences make a child ready for the first grade. 


8. In what ways can the first grade itself contribute or 
fail to contribute to a child’s readiness? How can his 
parents help the child while he is in the first grade? 


9. Is every child ready to read just because he has 
entered the first grade? How can the first-grade program 
be adapted to meet individual differences in readiness 
without arousing disappointment in some children? How 
can parents cooperate with the school in doing this? 


for first- 
tween a 
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government films by more than three hundred col- 

leges and universities, public libraries, school sys- 
tems, and commercial film libraries. The big problem 
facing all these users and distributors is the lack of a 
center of information and service on government films. 
Although thirty or more different government agencies 
do supply films, there is no single government source 
from which information can be obtained, prints purchas- 
ed, or deposits of prints arranged for. 

Because the Library of Congress provides a central- 
ized service for printed materials and still pictures, it is 
believed that this over-all service agency of the govern- 
ment is well equipped to include a centralized service for 
motion pictures as well. 

Specific recommendations to this effect were adopted 
unanimously by the National OWI 16mm Advisory Com- 
mittee last September. The committee consists of the 
heads of seven national organizations devoted to 16mm- 
film distribution and use. The recommendations were 
evolved by these groups in close cooperation with the 
Government Film Coordinating Committee, an in- 
formal body of leading individuals in thirteen civilian 
government agencies that has worked with the OWI 
since June 1944, implementing the government film 
program. The following authorized representatives of 
the cooperating organizations participated in the final 
formulation of the proposed plan: 

George F. Zook, president, and Helen Hardt Seaton, 
consultant in audio-visual education, American Council 
on Education; Vernon Dameron, director, audio-visual in- 
struction services, National Education Association; Mrs. 
Louis Renfrow, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Walter S. Bell; Edgar Dale, chairman of the committee 
on Visual Education, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; John R. Berry, American Legion. 


Tex American public is today being served with 


I; is recommended that the Library of Congress: 

1. Set up and maintain a film information service, in- 
cluding a listing of film sources and the conditions under 
which films may be obtained; a periodical release of a 
catalogue of all films under the custody of government 
agencies; a release of information on new films and those 
in production. 

2. Set up and coordinate arrangements to sell to the 
public positive prints of complete subjects. .. . 

3. Provide facilities for the general distribution of 
available films through qualified film libraries. . . . 

4. Exchange information, strengthen cooperation, and 
improve the technical quality of government film pro- 
ductions. 

5. Provide screening-room facilities in the Washington 
area and also film loan facilities for government agencies. 

6. Maintain close contact with distributors and users 
of government films throughout the country. 

—RutTH B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





The Last Chance— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-British. Direc. | 


tion, Leopold Lindtberg. The fascination of this film lies in its 
superb scenic background—the magnificent Alps and the 
rivers and meadows of northern Italy. The story chronicles the 
escape of a group of wandering refugees into Switzerland. It 
is slow in tempo and much of the dialogue is in Italian. The 
characterizations are unusually fine. Cast: E. G. Morrison, 
John Hoy, Ray Reagan, Louisa Rossi. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


Up Goes Maisie— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Harry 
Beaumont. There is excitement and enjoyment in this film, 
provided the hokum of Maisie’s outwitting the villains can be 
taken in a spirit of fun. The helicopter steals the spotlight, for 
it is a novelty in itself and seems to have a personality all its 
own. Cast: Ann Sothern, George Murphy, Hillary Brooke, 
Horace McNally. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


Abilene Town—Levey-United Artists. Direction, Edwin L. 
Marin. Here is a western with sounder incidents and dramatic 
situations than are usual in this type of film. Romance is 
interwoven with the warring factions of businessmen, home- 
steaders, and trail riders. In its cast is an excellent selection 
of character types for the minor roles and a group of expe- 
rienced, carefully rehearsed players for the violent scenes of 
action. The incidental music is good, and sufficient comedy is 
interspersed. Cast: Randolph Scott, Ann Dvorak, Edgar 
Buchanan. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Entertaining Possibly 


A good western 

Because of Him—Universal. Direction, Richard Wallace. 
This sophisticated, romantic comedy features the lovely voice of 
Deanna Durbin. Although the story is improbable and melo- 
dramatic, a good cast and able production make the picture 
enjoyable. A stage-struck waitress succeeds in getting the sig- 
nature of a famous actor by a trick and uses it to secure a part 
for herself in a Broadway play. Cast: Deanna Durbin, Charles 
Laughton, Franchot Tone, Helen Broderick. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 


Breakfast in Hollywood— United Artists. Direction, Harold 
Schuster. An unpretentious musical done in easy, conversa- 
tional vein. The breakfast-hour broadcast in Tom Breneman’s 
Hollywood Café is the background for much of the action. The 
quiet, homely quality of the guests makes this a different kind 
of Hollywood story. Neighborliness, small homes, and every- 
day people give it a new charm and appeal. Cast: Tom Brene- 
man, Bonita Granville, Edward Ryan, Beulah Bondi. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 
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Girl on the Spot—Universal. Direction, Edgar Fairchild. 
This murder-mystery musical is mediocre except for the enter- 
taining rendition of the Gilbert and Sullivan musical numbers. 
The gangster plot provides reason for the performances of the 
light-opera company. Cast: Jess Barker, Lois Collier, Ludwig 
Stoessel, George Dolenz. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 
The Harvey Girls— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, George 
Sidney. Set to the melody of ‘““The Atchison, Topeka, and the 
Santa Fé,” this rollicking, tuneful farce-comedy, filmed in 
Technicolor, has plenty of rhythm and eye appeal. It is based 
on the historic venture of Fred Harvey in establishing his 
restaurants in the West and is lively and entertaining. The 
plot revolves around the conflict between the dancing girls in 
the small town and the girls who come there to earn an honest 
living as waitresses in the Harvey eating houses. Cast: Judy 
Garland, John Hodiak, Ray Bolger, Preston Foster. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Possibly 





My Reputation— Warner Brothers. Direction, Curtis Bern- 
hardt. This excellently directed, well-acted picture could have 
been constructive, but instead it is decidedly unethical. Con- 
ventions are violated not only in minor affairs but also in im- 
portant issues. Moreover, these violations occur in a manner 
that will seem acceptable to unthinking youth. The story con- 
cerns the romantic difficulties of an attractive woman of thirty- 
three, newly widowed, when a man—not interested in marriage 
—enters her life. Cast: Barbara Stanwyck, George Brent, 
Warner Anderson, Lucile Watson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting No No 


The Sailor Takes a Wife— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Richard Whorf. Because of the drinking scenes and the sug- 
gestive bedroom situations, this simple story of the romance of 
a boy and a girl becomes a sophisticated farce. It is a well- 
produced picture, with good casting and direction. Cast: 
Robert Walker, June Allyson, Hume Cronyn, Audrey Trotter. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor subject matter No No 








The Spiral Staircase— RKO-Radio. Direction, Robert Siod- 
mak. A murder mystery with emphasis upon the psychological 
and subconscious influences that determine the actions of the 
characters. The plot grips the interest of the audience in the 
opening sequence and steadily mounts in tension to the final 


climax. Cast: Dorothy McGuire, Ethel Barrymore, George 
Brent, Kent Smith. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good No 





Tars and Spars—Columbia. Direction, Alfred E. Green. 
This enjoyable musical comedy is built around the activities of 
the U.S. Coast Guard. The song-and-dance routines fit un- 
usually well into the light, amusing story. The entire cast is 
well chosen, and the imitations of Sid Caesar are especially good. 
Cast: Janet Blair, Alfred Drake, Mare Platt, Jeff Donnell. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
ADULT 





Blithe Spirit—Two Cities—United Artists. Direction, David 
Lean. This fantastic, sophisticated farce-comedy is produced 
in true English style. The Technicolor lends itself interestingly 
to the filming of the ghostly spirits of the two wives, and the 
musical background, furnished by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, adds greatly to the entertainment value of the 
picture. All possibilities for humor in this unique story are de- 
lightfully realized. Cast: Kay Hammond, Constance Cum- 
mings, Rex Harrison, Margaret Rutherford. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Possibly 


8-14 


Mature 








Ann Sothern, George Murphy, and the helicopter 
in Up Goes' Maisie 
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Scarlet Street— Universal. Direction, Fritz Lang. This sin- 
ister murder story about evil people drives home with relentless 
force its theme that a murderer cannot escape from the torture 
of his own conscience. The story is logically developed, and the 
direction is unusually good. Cast: Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea, Sam Hinds. 
Adults 14-18 = 
o 


Strong Tense 

Shock—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Alfred Werker. This 
absorbing psychological drama imparts a sense of tension in the 
opening bars of its background music, and the mood of fear is 
developed and maintained throughout the entire production. 
The conflict experienced by the doctor in his desire for self- 
preservation and his professional concern for the welfare of his 
patient make exciting story material. But his criminal misuse 
of recognized and legitimate psychiatric techniques is objection- 
able, and the very excellence of the acting and direction adds 
strength to this undesirable ee At times frightening 
even to adults, Shock is definitely not for children. Cast: Vin- 
cent Price, Lynn Bari, Frank Latimore, Anabel Shaw. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 
Whistle Stop—Nero-United Artists. Direction, Dimitri 


Tiomkin. This gangster-type murder melodrama, besides being 
sordid and unconvincing, is ethically re ae oy The cast 





is too good for the cheap story material. Cast: rge Raft, 

Ava Gardner, Victor McLaglen. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Matter of taste No No 
EDUCATIONAL 


AND DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


The following 16mm films are available from the British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.: 


The Cornish Valley—A study of a typical family in the most 
westerly county of Britain, one of a series being released under 
the general title of “‘The Pattern of Britain.”” The film shows 
how the family develops its farming despite the unfertile soil of 
the Coombe Valley. 


A Harbor Goes to France—The official recording of ‘‘Oper- 
ation Mulberry,” the building of the prefabricated harbors that 
were used by the Allies in the invasion of Europe. It shows the 
early construction of parts in shipyards and factories all over 
England, the assembling of the material in the Channel ports, 
and the armada of tugs that towed the parts to France. Dia- 
grams and animated cartoons explain how the various sections 
were fitted together to form the two huge harbors, which aided 
the Allied Armies in their victorious drive across France. 


The Star and the Sand—Shows the January 1944 migration 
of the first four thousand Yugoslav Partisans who reached 
El Shatt in Egypt and set up a huge camp under the direction 
of UNRRA. They were soon followed by twenty-six thousand 
more persons—mainly women, children, and the aged, sick, 
and wounded— who were evacuated from the Dalmatian Coast. 
The Story of D.D.T.—Traces the history of D.D.T. from its 
discovery to the present day, and shows its effective use in kill- 
ing insects that cause epidemics of disease. 

Your Children’s Eyes—A film that explains (1) the physiology 
of the eye; (2) how the eye works and the causes of | and 
short sight; and (3) diseases of the eye and their cure. Inter- 
national Theatrical and Television Corporation, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE 


BUILDS THE FUTURE 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. War disrupts the normal associations between the 
sexes and blocks the expression of sex through cus- 
tomary channels. As a result other methods of sex 
expression may appear. 


Il. The tendency to greater freedom between the 
sexes, present before the war, was given added impetus 
by the war. 


III. If we take the long view we find that in many 
groups an interest in offspring has been the predominant 
motive of family life. In such cases sex relations are a 
means to an end, and sex experimentation by the young 
has often been condoned for this reason. 


IV. This emphasis on offspring was in part moti- 
vated by the fear that the high death rate might wipe 
out a family, clan, or race. 


VY. The control of many diseases has lowered the 
death rate and has thus removed the fear of a declining 
population. In its place appeared the fear that the 
world would soon be overstocked. 


VI. The result has been a shift to the idea of sex as 
an end in itself, a value to be sought for in courtship and 
marriage. It is even assumed by some people that if 
children come too early or too often they will interfere 
with the romantic fulfillment of marriage. 


VII. War has tended to emphasize the pleasure mo- 
tive in marriage. Young people have been affected by 
this change. 


VIII. Many persons view with alarm the passing of 
the fear motive for sexual control. But it remains true 
that young people want lasting happiness. They expect 
to achieve a personal fulfillment through marriage and 
family life. A sex education program that helps the 
adolescent to take the long view of happiness is at once 
scientific and appealing. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Why cannot children’s sex questions be answered 
in a fixed or formal way? 


2. Suppose you have a twelve-year-old child who so 
far has not asked any questions concerning sex. What 
will you tell him when he does ask? Will you begin 
with the bees in the garden who brush their wings over 
the pollen of the apple blossoms? Why or why not? 








Tue study course outline on this 
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3. What are some of the questions girls of adolescent 
age are asking now? 


4. Why is forbidding an adolescent to go with a cer- 
tain person or group an undesirable method of meeting 
the sex education problem? 


5. How would you have an adolescent answer the 
question “Should I do what my parents think is right 
or what J believe I ought to do?”’ 


6. How can parents make sure that young people 
have opportunities to meet the opposite sex in social 
situations both in the home and elsewhere? What are 
some common interests that may be made occasions for 
informal get-togethers? 


7. At what age should boys and girls begin to pair off? 


8. What are some things parents who chaperone 
young people should know to make them welcome mem- 
bers of the youthful group? 


9. What is the difference in the way an adolescent and 
his parent view early love affairs? How may this dif- 
ference cause misunderstanding? 


10. How may parents help young people to learn 
how to ask for a date, how to act when with a boy or 
girl friend? 

11. What community agencies may help to provide a 
wholesome atmosphere in which young people may have 
good times? 


12. What would you do for a girl or boy who has no 
dates? 


13. Should parents be concerned about the question 
of petting? Should they discourage puppy-love affairs? 


14. Should an adult who wishes to influence the con- 
duct of adolescent children emphasize moral standards 
or the personal advantages of a certain type of conduct? 


15. If you had the choice, would you legislate roadside 
taverns out of existence, regulate their closing hours, or 
supervise them in other ways? 
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Minneapolis: 


“Up-to- 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
April 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, 
National Congress chairman of the Radio committee. 
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Looking into Legislation 


E wish to announce the ap- 

pointment of Mrs. Stanley G. 
Cook to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Mrs. Malcolm McClellan 
as chairman of the National Con- 
gress committee on Legislation. 
Mrs. Cook has just completed four 
years’ service as president of the 
Maryland Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. She has long been ac- 
tively interested in both national 
and state legislation. 


Health Legislation. A statement adopted by the 
Board of Managers of the National Congress in 
December 1945 outlined fundamental needs for a 
program of national preparedness. Essential among 
these was the need for “a healthy citizenry devel- 
oped through a comprehensive program of health 
and physical fitness, which should begin with every 
child in infancy and follow him through the years 
to maturity.” 

Because health is a national problem and is so 
recognized by President Truman as well as by 
many nongovernmental groups, a number of health 
bills are now pending in Congress. Some of them 
are meeting stiff opposition. The principal health 
bills are as follows: 

S.1318-H.R.3994, the Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1945, has our support for its general 
purposes, but we do not understand the adminis- 
trative provisions well enough to pass judgment 
on them. The bill is based on the findings of the 
National Commission on Children in Wartime and 
aims to establish, as part of the nation’s planning 
for the health of its future citizens, many worth- 
while wartime programs and many that were 
needed but lacking at that time. Undoubtedly 
amendments will be made to certain sections of 
the bill, but its purposes ought to remain substan- 
tially unchanged. 

S.1606-H.R.4730, the National Health Act of 
1945, was presented to Congress soon after Presi- 
dent Truman’s message on health. It is very simi- 
lar to 8.1050 (see below) except that it does not 
state how the program shall be financed. 

S.1050-H.R.3293, the much debated Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, outlines a complete program 
of national health services. Our interest has been 
in Title V of the bill, relating to maternal and 
child health with practically the same provisions 
as those in §.1318-H.R.3994. 

These bills are now in the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. Ask your senators to take 
quick and favorable action on measures having to 
do with maternal and child health, especially 
8.1318. 

Child Labor. The National Congress of Par- 





Mrs. Stanley G. Cook 
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Contributors 


J. EDGAR HOOVER is everywhere recognized as the 
dynamic and fearless chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. His achievements and his unusual grasp 
of social problems have won for him many national 
honors. Among these is the distinguished service medal 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America for services on behalf of 
boyhood in prevention of delinquency. He is the author 
of Persons in Hiding and of many articles that are read 
by millions. 





PAUL WITTY is professor of education and director of 


' the psychoeducational clinic at Northwestern University. 


His numerous books and published research studies 
constitute a noteworthy contribution to our under- 
standing of child growth and development. Dr. Witty 
spent several years as a major in the Army, where he 
developed the outstanding program for illiterates to 
which he refers in his article. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET enjoys the threefold repu- 
tation of being an outstanding adult educator, a 
writer of renown, and a lecturer of unusual force. Her 
book How To Stay Alive as Long as You Live, published 
recently by the National Congress, is rapidly ming 
a P.T.A. best seller. 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH has been associated with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School as professor of psychology 
for twenty years. She lectures to students at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on educational psy- 
chology and to the public on learning problems and 
child guidance. Dr. Hildreth is a co-author of the 
widely used Metropolitan First-Grade Readiness Tests. 
She is also the author of several important books on 
adult and child psychology. 





PAUL H. LANDISis dean of the graduateschool and head 
of the division of rural sociology at Washington State 
College. In recent years he has been called upon to 
serve in such distinguished capacities as consultant on 
population, National Resources Planning Board, and 
special assistant director, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. His many books, including the provocative 
Adolescents and Youth, are widely valued. 


JEAN LOUISE SMITH became interested in the im- 
portance of art in everyday life when she was serving 
as director of religious education in the Middle West. 
She began by introducing Sunday school children to 
religious art and encouraging their own creative abilities. 
When she realized how much art meant to children, she 
started giving lectures and writing articles about it for 
adults. She has done special research in wood carving 
and stained-glass making. 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Howard J. Maughan, 
president, Idaho Congress; Mrs. Ruth A. Gogliardo, Kansas 
state chairman, reading and library service, and Mrs. Ben 
McCamant, president, Kansas Congress; and Mrs. Arthur 
Watkins, president, District of Columbia Congress. 


Comte Diets id i a0 Jn ss ad td es H. Armstrong Roberts 








ents and Teachers is also interested in pending 
amendments to the child labor provisions in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Because of technicali- . 
ties in the present wording of the act, many chil- 
dren are not protected by it and are employed 
in hazardous occupations. For more information 
write to the Children’s Bureau, Young Workers’ 
Division, Washington 25, D. C. 
—MINNETTA A. HASTINGS 
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FIVE-STAR 








The Congress Is Represented. Mrs. L. W. Hughes, first vice-president, served as ~ 
representative of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers at the meeting of 
the National Recreation Association held in Atlantic City from January 28 to 
February 1. Mrs. Albert L. Gardner, regional vice-president, represented the 
Congress at the Home Safety Conference in New York City, January 30, to organize 
continuing conference group in the important field of home safety. The group wil 
meet every year on the last Wednesday in January. 





Mrs. Jack M. Little; regional vice-president, represented Mrs. William A. Has-— 
tings, National president, at a meeting of the National Commission on Children in 
Wartime from February 5 to February 7 in Washington, D. C. Nearly every group 
concerned with child welfare in this country is represented on this commission. 
Its recent report, Building the Future for Children and Youth, is a blueprint for 
national, state, and community planning to meet the needs of children and youth. 





The P.T.A. Suffers a Loss. The National Congress is grieved to announce the death 
of Mrs. Grover Hartt, National chairman of High School Service. She passed away 
on February 10, after a cerebral hemorrhage. Mrs. Jack M. Little attended the 
funeral services on behalf of the Congress. 





The United Nations Organization. The world watches with keen interest the 
progress of the present UNO meetings in London. To help all members of the 
National Congress to understand the structure, purposes, anc immediate problems 
of the UNO, the National Congress Bulletin devoted its entire January 25 issue to 
a discussion of this epoch-making organization. 








It has been said that the first ninety days of 1946 will be the most important 
ninety days the world has yet seen. The UNO can do much to allay the suspicion 
and confusion now existing among nations and start the world on the path to 
security, prosperity, and the fulfillment of human rights if this first meeting 
is successful. If it is to continue on that path, the peoples of the world must 
support the UNO. Careful analysis of the Charter shows that the obligations 
assumed by the signatory nations will be adequate to maintain peace, promote hu- 
man rights, and ensure prosperity——-provided the people want them to do so. 


Workshop on Home—School Relations. A three-credit course will be given at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, during the last three weeks of its 
1946 summer session under the joint auspices of the university and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Detailed plans for this educational project 
will be discussed on March 8 and 9 in Chicago when members of the Executive Com— 
mittee will meet with professional consultants to decide on curriculum, staff, 
and other matters. Among the consultants will be two advisory editors of this 
magazine, Paul Witty and G. L. Maxwell. 








Consumer Problems and Production. In Washington recently, Mrs. Hastings, our 
National president, in company with representatives of several other national 
organizations, presented the consumer's point of view to staff members of the 

OPA, the Civilian Production Administration (successor to the WPB), and the 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. These are the agencies that deal 
directly with allocations of materials for specific uses, with price ceilings, 

and with other problems of production and distribution. The group discussed 
many problems with officials in these agencies——-various phases of housing, such as 
labor, shortages of critical materials, and restrictions in building codes; the 
textile situation, especially consumer's needs for men's shirts and suits, house- 
hold cottons, and so on; and, of course, the butter situation. 


A Reminder. The 1946 National Convention will be held at Denver May 20-22. 
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